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The Famous Brooks Mathematical Series. 


blackboard and not been able to do so because you could not draw? "hese = : , —_ 
Fun, dls te the beck ven enee. T hese books are entirely new and are based upon the 
It will show you how anyone can learn rapid blackboard'sketching. principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popu- 


The — to do this is one of the most valuable possessions of | Jar and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of con- 
any teacher. oe 


It enables her to interest and hold the attention of her pupils. tents and in grading they are carefully adapted to modern 

It is not too late for you to learn now. ; : . : _ 

The basis of the book is a series of lessons given a year or two a arg gl to the making of these now actinenetions oe. 
ago in THe TeacHeERs’ InstiruTe. Hundreds of teachers have Brooks brings his ample experience as normal school princi- 
written asking that we publish them in book form. sal. superintenden i i 5 . 

The author is the most successful teacher of blackboard drawing py eas see B of FURaSegan Siler aenw oS me 
in this country. -| Committee of Fifteen and author of many mathematical 

It contains many illustrations and is nicely printed and bound. books unprecedente j for, their success. 
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: A MODERN ENGLISH-GREEK DICTIONARY 


4 CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGUISH AND MODERN GREEK LANGUAGES, 
AS ACTUALLY WRITTEN AND SPOKEN 


By A. N. Jannaris, Ph.D. Post. 8vo. Cloth, 452 pp. $2.50. 








The book is of interest to the student of Classic Greek who possesses any tendency towards philology. The extinction of the 
present infinitive, of the optative, and of part of the imperative will be noticed in examining the verb. -Likewise the replacing of the 
dative by the accusative, the disappearanée' of r/o final, and the abandonment of the reduplication in nounsand participles. Archaic 
or learned, colloquial, literary aud ecclesiastical expressions are all given, and are matked with different signs. Careful comparison 
reveals the Roman, Byzantine, or Turkish influence in some of the older forms, and the tendency towards learned Greek in the 
present Restoration Period of the language. 

The book is of interest to travelers in Greece and Turkey. The author gives colloquial as well as literary phrases, furnishing 
the modern Greek equivalents of all the words in common use, or current in ordinary speech, in newspapers, songs, advertisements 
novels, and plays, as actually written and spoken. There are also such comparatively recent words as—e. g., Artesian weil, ashlar, 
caucus, cheque, economics. 

To that considerable and increasing body of physicians who advoeate the adoption of modern Greek as the language of science 
this work will be of especial interest. Prof. Jannaris indicates the rare flexibility and aptitude of modern Greek to new formations, 
its musical character; its easy acquirement, now that a simple verb has resulted from the evolutionary process of late years. 
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The Educational World. 


There are such things as the political, theological, 
literary, scientific, social, nautical, and educational 
worlds ; there are many circles more or less coherent 
which include men and women of similar tastes and views 
not mentioned above. The educational world is most 
distinct in the United States, next in Canada; for in 
these countries men and women can rise to places of 
importance simply by superiority of talent or acquire- 
ment ; this is not fully the case in England, France, or 
Germany ; there the government must be consulted ; 
they may rise if certain authorities consent. 

The educational world, as it is spoken of here, has ex- 
isted from only a modern date. It took on a distinct 
form when the impact of the Pestalozzian wave struck 
our shores. New England in 1820 had become ready to 
receive truth in any form without reference to the name 
it bore. It did not ask whether the great men of Eng. 
land endorsed it or not. It saw the Pestalozzian state- 
ments had a solid core of truth—that a child is educated 
because there is resident in him an educative principle. 
Without reference to the definitions of education handed 
down from medieval times it set to work to develop a 
science of education. It was an active era—the era of 
Colburn, of Russell, of Mann, of Barnard, of Page, and 
many others. Then education rose from being a hear- 
ing of lessons to being a medium for transmitting civil- 
zation. 

An Educational world came into being. Various and 
remarkable changes have taken place in the three-quar- 
ters of a century that has elapsed since America began 
to consider education seriously. During that time very 
many gifted men have devoted their best energies with 
unceasing diligence to understand it. It is notaslucra- 
tive as the legal profession, nor as influential ; it does 
not touch the moneyed interests; it is not revered 
like the theological—that has all the ages behind it ; it 
is not esteemed like the medical—that allows no more 
boys and girls to deal out drugs until they can finda 
more lucrative field of labor. When this class can 
be kept out of the schools, under the mock pretence of 
teaching, there is no reason why the educator should not 
rank next to the clergyman and above the physician. 

There are many men who have attained eminence in 
the educational world because they have sought for, and 
in many cases found, underlying principles for guidance. 
No man has ever made a name in law, theology, medicine 
unless he has been successful in weaving in the discov- 





ered principles of his profession with the general struc- 
ture of the universe. We embrace theology not because 
itis preached from the pulpit, but because there is a 
necessity for it in the arrangement of things. 

In the attempt to plant education on a philosophical 
basis a number of men have risen to prominence in the 
educational world. 

Among these are President Eliot, of Harvard univer- 
sity, a bold thinker; considered to have his schemes 
formed relative to the course of study, rather than to 
the mental needs of the child. 

Differing remarkably from him is President G, Stan- 
ley Hall, of Clark university, who has given unremitting 
attention to know the child’s development, believing 
that a right course of study must simply further that. 

Col. F. W. Parker, principal of the Cook County (Chi- 
cago) normal school, is probably more widely known 
than any other educator ; he has lighted the torches of 
most of the educators of the country. His effort is to 
have the outgoings of the child rightly and intelligently 
assisted at every point. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education William T, Harris 
achieved a reputation while superintending the schools 
of St. Louis because he gave much attention to philo 
sophical studies—a thing unusual among teachers in 
those days. He deservedly holds a high position. The 
“educational trio” is to-day made up of Hall, Harris, 
and Parker. 

Prof. Jackman, an associate of Col. Parker, is the 
leading expounder of nature study. 

Dr. Edward R. Shaw, dean of the New York School 
of Pedagogy, has attempted to broaden the meaning of 
pedagogy by making it the uniting center of all sci- 
ences. He has keen insight, and is highly practical, 

Dr. McAlister on coming to Philadelphia at once 
made a most serious attempt to diffuse educational 
ideas and to reform the method employed, and this at- 
tracted the attention of all the thinking teachers; for 
the difficulties of remodeling the school systems of our 
cities were known to be immense. 

Dr. J. M. Rice made careful examinations into the 
organization and workings of city school systems in 
order to discover whether and in how far the actual 
practice in public schools satisfies modern pedagogical 
demands, His published reports and criticisms were 

widely read and discussed, and on the whole have had 
a beneficial effect. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia university, 
by applying a finely trained mind especially to the ques- 
tions of industrial and normal training at a time when 
most teachers fought shy of them, has won a place of in- 
fluence. 

President Charles DeGarmo, of Swarthmore college 
is recognized as an expounder of scientific pedagogics 
founded on Herbartian principles. 
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Dr. Levi Seeley, of the New Jersey normal school, 
has given long study to German pedagogy, probably 
more than any other American educator. 

Supt. Dutton first attracted attention to the New 
Haven schools by his endeavors to put them on a philo- 
sophical foundation. He will probably realize his ex- 
pectations in Brookline, having a school board that be- 
lieves in philosophy. 

Dr. E. E. White in lecturing in the educational field 
has shown that education contains the really interesting 
questions of the times; as an expounder of these he 
holds a high rank. 

Supt. Balliet, of Springfield, was one of the first to 
labor to base pedagogy on psychology; he is greatly 
respected because he is what few teachers are—a stu- 
dent yet. 

Professors Charles and Frank M. McMurry are ener- 
getically pushing the claims of the pedagogical creed 
of the Herbart-Ziller-Rein school and labor to show its 
practical application to American conditions, 

This list does not exhaust the men of force in the 
educational world; an entire list was not aimed at, 
only to call attention to a few of the men of high intel- 
lectual power existing there, and recognized by the 
world at large. 


> 
The Text-Book Question. 


The writer remembers when a wagon drove "p in 
front of the little red school-house where he was a pupil, 
the entrance of a better clad man than was usually seen 
in “these parts,” the conference with the teacher in 
which a new book was exhibited, the asking if we would 
like to get a new spelling-book for our old ones ; that 
we all wonderingly and quickly assented (“new lamps 
for old ones”) that the visitor went back to his wagon, 
and brought in an armful of books and gave one to each 
of us. Thus was Cobb’s Speller and Definer, “intro- 
duced”; Webster’s spelling-book was put into the 
wagon, and our visitor disappeared. 

This method was decidedly primitive ; it was, how- 
ever, the invention of a man of genius and has been 
followed in one form or another for the past fifty years. 
It has been perceived that there is a great field for the 
use of text-books in the 500,000 schools in the United 
States, and the publishers of them strive to have them 
adopted and used. The giving of new books in ex- 
change for old ones as in the case just cited, was found 
not to be wholly an unmixed good; for another pub- 
lisher would offer to remove these and substitute his 
own publication. 

What is a good and practical plan for placing text- 
books in the schools? Competition in the making of 
text-books has given the world wonderfully fine speci- 
mens of school literature; and the teachers should 
have the opportunity of selecting and using such books 
as will enable them best to accomplish the purposes of 
education. The question above proposed is not a new 
one in the city of New York ; its importance was recog- 
nized and a plan adopted which has been found to be 
praotical and fair towards teachers and publishers, 


THE NEW YORK CITY PLAN. 


The board of education appoints a text-book com- 
mittee, and publishers present their books for inspec- 
tion ; a selection of books is made; several different 
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kinds of readers, spellers, geographies, etc. In fact 
nearly all text-books are placed on this list. The pub. 
lishers name the price at which they can be secured, 4 
list of this selection is printed ; the teachers select the 
books on the list they desire to use; the clerk of the 
board of education sends them. This is substantially 
the New York plan; it has been in operation many 
years and gives satisfaction. 

THE JoURNAL has urged many times the adoption of 
a similar plan in all parts of the country, and it again 
urges its adoption. 

APPLICATION TO COUNTIES. 


There should be a school board in every county, and 
this should make up a list of text-books. From this 
the teachers should be at liberty to select; the books 
selected should be used during the year. In case books 
are not free the pupils could buy of the teacher books 
furnished at a low price by the county depository. Of 
course it would be much better if text-books were free, 
but if not the plan could be applied. 

A MATTER FOR DISCUSSION, 

There are certain questions that must be discussed 
by teachers at their meetings and this is one of them. 
They are parties deeply concerned ; they must have 
freedom ; they can only accomplish the best results 
when feeling free to act. The teacher in an ungraded 
or district school should have some opinion as to which 
of a list of books she could do the best work with. 

THE PUBLISHERS’ SIDE. 

There is something to be said for the publisher, One 
book may have special merits; the publisher should 
have the opportunity to get that before the pupils. In 
this place there is a committee whose business it is to 
examine and adopt books they deem meritorious. 

THE PEOPLE’S SIDE. 

Naturally the people want good books and at the 
cheapest rates. It would seem that all publishers 
would agree, upon the adoption of a book by a county 
or city board, to furnish this book at a certain rate of 
discount—a low price. Thus there would be an oppor- 
tunity to purchase books cheaply. 

THE OBJECTION, 

The only objection to this plan is that there is said 
to be a tendency to accumulate books in city or county 
depositories. But books will accumulate somewhere ; 
it is just as well to have them accumulate in depositor- 
ies as at the homes of the pupils. 

It certainly is a good recommendation of this plan 
that cities where 200,000 children are furnished with 
text-books adopt it. Is there a better one? 


r 
Qualifications of Kindergartners. 


Kindergartens have been introduced in a large num- 
ber of public school systems. But only few of the prob- 
lems that have arisen out of this new order of things 
have been satisfactorily settled as yet. One difficulty 
that appears particularly troublesome to many superin- 
tendents and school boards is to establish a standard of 
qualifications for kindergartners. THE JouRNAL has 
been asked to invite discussions of this particular sub- 
ject. This it cheerfully does. But in order to avoid 
waste of energy and ink the suggestion is added that 
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those who have something helpful to say confine them- 
selves to the practical aspect of the subject. 

As an example of a fairly good outline of what quali- 
fications might reasonably be expected of candidates for 
kindergarten certificates the following is presented. It 
shows the scope of the examination required in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

The Buffalo board of school examiners require that 
candidates pass at least as high as the standard of 
seventy per cent. Those who fail may at any time after 
the expiration of three months and within one year 
from the time he or she last tried such examination, ap- 
ply to the secretary for admission to the next succeed- 
ing examination of applicants, and shall be admitted on 
the same basis as other applicants, without any further 
or different application, and without any further certifi- 
cate or proof as to good moral character, unless re- 
quired to furnish the same by the examiners. Exami- 
nations are held quarterly, and applications for entrance 
to any examination must be filed one week prior to the 
date of such examination. Applications for a kinder- 
garten certificate are accepted from any person under 
eighteen years of age. 


SCOPE OF THE REQUIRED EXAMINATION, 


1, History of Educatéon.—The examination in this subject is 
limited to the lives and educational work of Comenius, Pesta- 
lozzi, and Froebel. 

Il. Philosophy and Practice of the Kindergarten.— The ex- 
amination in this subject bears upon the fundamental principles 
and methods of early education, including Froebel’s “ Kindergar- 
ten Gifts and Occupations.” The candidate should be familiar 
with Froebel’s “Education of Man,” and have some knowledge 
of “ The Kindergarten” and “ Mother Play and Nursery Songs.” 

Ill. Psychology—An elementary knowledge of the laws of 
mental operation and mind growth and their relation to the prin- 
ciples and methods of early education is required of every candi- 
date. 

IV. Phystology.—The scope of the examination corresponds 
to the subject matter of the ordinary elementary text-books. 

V. Hygtene.— Knowledge of the general laws for the promo- 
tion of health and familiarity with some recognized modern sys- 
tem of gymnastics is required 

VI. Physical Geography.—The phenomena and peculiarities 
of land, water, and atmosphere. 

VII. Botany.—The candidate should be acquainted with the 
principles of botany, including vegetable physiology. This im- 
plies an elementary knowledge of the structure, organs, growth, 
and reproduction of plants. Ability to describe and classify the 
common plants of the country. both wild and cultivated, is also 
expected 

VIII. Zoology.—The candidate should be acquainted with the 
physical peculiarities, habits, and uses of familiar and typical ani- 
mals 

IX. Form and Color Study and Drawing.—The candidate 


should be able to distinguish resemblances and differences in 
form and color and should have some knowledge of the princi- 
ples of drawing Original designing, using geometrical forms, 
sketching from familiar objects, freehand perspective, and draw- 
ing from memory, will form a portion of the examination in this 
subject. Paper cutting and foiding, stick laying, and clay model- 
ing may be required. 

X. Music.—The candidate should have a good elementary 
knowledge of music. The examination in this subject will com- 
prise notation and reading in all scales and keys, transposition, 
and singing from memory and by note. Ability to play simple 
melodies at sight on either the pianoforte or violin will be ac- 
cepted in place of singing by note. 

it is deemed desirable though not absolutely essential that the 
candidate should be acquainted with the Tonic Sol-fa, the ** Nor- 
mal,”’ or some other recognized modern system of instruction. 

XI. English Language.—(a) Pronunciation; (6) Composi- 
tion; (¢) Orthography. Pronunciation will be judged from the 


oral examination, composition, and orthography from all the 
papers submitted. 
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School Board Accounts, 


The editor of Business is right : it is a shame the way 
the average school board keeps its records of income 
and expenditures. “It 1s only necessary,” he says, “ to 
scratch beneath the surface almost anywhere to reveal 
a state of affairs, which, if not absolutely dishonest, is 
so loose and disorganized as to bring a blush to the 
cheek of every business man who knows the value of 
adequate accounts and appreciates the need of correct 
records,” 
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5 Fig. «. A Page from the Journal, 
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i jury 1, 1890. June 30, 1891. Jury 1, 1891. 
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Building, S. A. 
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17 | Supplies, 300 
18 | Sundries, . ° 200 
19 | Interest, ° ° 500 
20 | Salaries, Superin- 
tendent and 
Teachers,. . 15,000 
21 | Salaries, Janitors, 500 
8 | Cash, 2,000 | 2,000 
9 | School Tax,. . 18,000 | 
10 | State School Fund 5,000 
11 | State msbeary 
| Fund, . 1,500 
12 | Tuition, a 500 
13 | Funded Debt, . 10,000 9,000 9,000 
1 | Board of aes 
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Fig. 2. Form Showing Comparisons. 


An instance is remembered where a board in an East- 
ern country school district met to discuss the budget. 
The secretary copied from his account-book a number 
of items on the blackboard and the chairman read them 
off. There was no system whatever ; expenditures for 
chalk and soft-soap were sandwiched in between those 
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for real estate and salaries in a maddening variety of 
ways. But the board members showed no surprise ; 
each one had a piece of paper before him and busily 
figured away to foot the expenditures. It was learned 
that this figuring bee was a monthly event in the board. 
A look into the secretary’s account-book revealed a 
most primitive procedure of recording financial matters. 
An expert accountant would have found it quite a time- 
consuming task to disentangle the network of items and 
prepare a business-like balance sheet. 
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Fig. 3. Account Showing Annual Income and Expenses. 


It is something to be grateful for that Business has 
taken up this matter and opened its “ Office Mail Bag” 


columns to a discussion of the subject of school board 
accounting and bookkeeping. Inthe September num- 
ber of that excellent journal a New York correspondent 
who signs himself “ Educator” submits a number of 
very practical schedules which, he says, were prepared 
with the intention of laying them before the Regents 
for consideration. These forms are here reproduced as 
models of systematized school board accounts. They 
might be adopted with advantage by every school board 
in the country. Of course, it will be readily understood 
that in order to suit larger or smaller school districts 
these forms need some modifications by adding or omit- 
ting divisions, 








Lt DGER idem LIABIL~ 
FOLIO ITIES 
ASSETS 
Reat Estate: Lanp anb BuILDINGs, ‘ 2 
Academy Building, . . ° 60,000 
Ward No. 1 ca . é é 10,000 
-” 2 ” . * - 10,000 
- - a 6 ” * . i 10,000 
™ a - ‘ ° 10,000 
——_——100,000 
ScnHoot Apparatus, Furnircre anp Mov- 4 
ABLES, : ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 
Academy, . e ° ° ‘ 2,000 
Ward No.1, . ° . P 750 
oe it) % . e ~ 750 
Ki ea bm » A ‘ ‘ ‘ 75 
45 ° ° ° e 750 
———- 5,000 
LisBRARY, . ° é ; ° ‘ 6 5,000 
LIABILITIES 
Funpep Dest, . P ‘ ‘ F 13 10,000 
Boakp oF Epucation, . . ‘ I 100,000 





110,000 110,000 








_ Fig. 4. Form of Balance Sheet. 


The tax-payers have a right to require their trustees 
in the school boards to keep strict account of their 
moneys and expenditures and to have their books in 
such condition that the character of the management 
may be judged without much difficulty. It is a wise 
plan to give to the local papers brief monthly summaries 
of the amount received and expended. If any unusual 
expenditure has been necessary the reasons for it might 
be added in a short note. The principal public state- 
ment is of course the annual balance sheet showing the 
value of the property in the board’s control and the 
amount of money expended ; the number of children at- 
tending school in the various wards or other divisions 
of the district and the apportionment of the income in 
accordance with this enumeration. Explanatory notes, if 
any are needed, should be brief and to the point leaving 
no doubt as to the board’s honesty, intelligence, and 
sense of justice in the management of the business 
affairs of the school system. 
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Parents’ Day. 


By M. L. TowNnsEND. 


It is very important that the parents have a living in- 
terest in the school. In taking charge of a large school 
in a pleasa1t village I found the parents rarely visited 
it except at the closing exercises, and I decided to 
arouse an interest. I fixed on the last Friday in each 
month as Parents’ day and urged the children to bring 
in their parents. We had some interesting exercises 
and some very short speeches from a clergyman I had 
insisted should be present. All this was told of in the 
village paper, and I had no trouble in having a large at- 
tendance the next time and all through the year. 


I began to see I must have a plan for the exercises 
on Parents’ day, and after considerable thinking I hit 
on this general scheme. (1) I determined we should 
have some good music and so we practiced new pieces. 
(2) We had a few orations—one from each department, 
(3) We brought up pupils in platoons, six or so ata 
time ; this employed several pupils and relieved embar- 
rassment, ‘‘ Mary had a little lamb” would bring up 
four pupils, etc. (4) Two short dialogues usually em- 
ploying five or more pupils. (5) Statement of the work 
done, very brief; for example, that the A class had 
performed 1oo problems in arithmetic, etc., etc. (6) 
Any constructions in wood, paper were put on a table; 
one pupil exhibited a case of butterflies, another a 
stuffed bird, another a case of minerals, etc. 


The great effort was to show the parents that the 
school was composed of earnest, wide-awake boys and 
girls, not wholly of students in books. I found the pa- 
rents believed the children learned enough in book 
knowledge generally; at all events they did not want 
to listen to demonstrations of problems or descriptions 
of cities or countries. At the same time they did not 
want time to be spent in getting ready for Parents 
day. I assured them on each occasion that no school 
time had been devoted to preparation, that this was all 
due to extra effort willingly made. (In fact, the exer- 
cises were selections from exercises given on the three 
other Fridays with some additions.) It is a good thing 
to have one man of some prominence make a five- minute 
speech ; he can be introduced as having consented to 
speak not over five minutes ; it helps give character to 
the meeting. Then there should be a notice more or 
less full of the exercises in the local paper ; to omit this 
is a great mistake. 


In planning for a Parents’ day the older pupils should 

e consulted and a managing committee appointed—tt 

may have three boys and three girls on it. This com- 

mittee the teacher summons to aid him in preparing the 

exercises ; they seat the visitors; deck the school. room 

(if it is thought best), and in general take off the bur- 
dens that such exercises entail. 

The teacher should at the close manage to speak to 
all the parents. It should be an established rule that 
each pupil is to introduce his parents or relatives. On 
such occasions much may be done to remove misappre- 
hensions and create pleasant feelings. 

Some teachers have a printed program ; others have 
one written on the blackboard and each pupil makes a 
copy and gives it to his father or mother ; it states that 
this program was copied by , and this shows 
how well he can write. One teacher hada sentence 
written by all the pupils and signed by their names and 
bound together in a book which was passed around. 
Another teacher had sandwiches constructed of bread 
made by a pupil and tea given to all of the parents; 
this was done by the managing committee, of course. 

The whole aim must be to make an interesting occa: 
sion and favorably impress the parents toward the 
school ; and also to make the pupils feel that the school is 
of consequence. All this will react on the teacher. To 
make the occasion interesting, the parents must be po- 
litely treated ; there must be pleasing exercises. The 
whole occasion will resemble a sociable, rather than the 
formal school exercises. 
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Physiology and Hygiene. 


By Evia B. HALLock. 


I. Aim. The aim that appeals most strongly to the 
majority of teachers, and to people in general, is good 
health. Interest the child in the structure of his body 
and in the function of its various organs, and he will 
have a basis for the intelligent observance of the laws 
of health. But one point needs to be impressed upon 
the teacher, namely, that knowledge does not necessarily 
lead to right doing. If it did, the training of a child 
would be a very easy matter. A more difficult task is 
before the teacher than to give a certain amount of in- 
formation in regard to the structure of the body and to 
healthful and unhealthful ways of living. 

The child must be trained to do the right and health- 
fulthing. ‘This can be done without any knowledge of 
the body whatever, by the influence of the teacher ; by 
the love and confidence which the true teacher inspires 
in her pupils ; by her attitudes toward, and example in, 
right living ; by a constant watchfulness and guiding 
of young children, and older ones, until the habit is 
formed of doing what is right, rather than of repeating 
what some book or teacher has said is right. 

Thus there are two requirements for accomplishing 
the first aim, good health, viz., knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the body, of healthful and unhealthful conditions 
and their causes, and second, training, which is mainly 
unconscious, especially with little children, and which is 
accomplished largely through the personality of the 
teacher, and the ideals of health, strength, and beauty 
held ever before the young mind. The first of these 
requirements, knowledge, froma health standpoint, may 
be omitted ; the second, training cannot under any cir- 
cumstances be omitted and the teacher accomplish the 
desired end. 

Training, such as we have referred to, with knowledge 
of the structure of the body, will make the task easier 
than with training alone. The child becomes interested 
in the structure of his body and in its preservation in 
health. The healthful habits formed in youth are not 
always kept, but might have been had they been re- 
inforced and strengthened at the proper time by an 
intelligent reason for such action which a knowledge of 
the body would have supplied. 

But the second aim in teaching this subject, and the 
one which should lift physiology into a place among 
other sciences, is the means which it affords of mental 
training. It is conceded that the study of plants and 
animals cultivates the power to see, judge, and infer ; 
that it broadens the field of observation and makes one 
appreciative of all that lives and moves; that it gives 
valuable information and tends to bring the student into 
harmony with his environment. Does the study of the 
human body, the highest form of life, furnish less valu- 
able material than the lower forms for training in care- 
ful observation, thought, and inference? Ought not the 
student to be as appreciative of the exquisite structure 
of the crowning work of creation as of the simpler ones 
that preceded it? And will he not, as he learns more 
and more of the human body, how it is built and how it 
moves and what it needs, see more clearly his relation 
to environment and strive to adjust himself to it ? 

Il. MEANS AND METHODs.—How shall these aims be 
accomplished? Shall not the same means and methods, 
the same sound pedagogical principles be observed in 
teaching this subject that the true teacher uses in all 
other sciences ? 

From the primary grades where he studies the exter- 
nal parts of the body the same as he studies the animals, 
birds, and insects, to the high school where physiology is 
pursued as a science, the child should be trained in thor- 
ough, independent observation, careful inference, and in 
clear, accurate expression. 

What a child can learn for himself should seldom be 
told him by book or teacher, until he has formed the 
habit of independent study. That the child may form 
this habit that shall make him a life student ; that the 
knowledge that he gains may be clear and vital, a part 
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of himself, because of his efforts to get it, and therefore 
lasting ; that the pupil may not be deprived of the deep- 
est joy the school can afford him, namely, the joy that 
comes from original discovery, the teachers of the coun- 
try are earnestly asked to lay aside the old “ text-book 
method” that ninety-nine per cent of the teachers are 
using in this subject. 

Take up the little text-book lying on the teacher's 
desk, possibly the only work she has to aid her in teach- 
ing physiology. Turn to the lesson “ assigned for the 
next day,” and notice how nearly all of the statements 
made in it for the child to learn, might have been made 
by him as the result of his own investigation, had the 
subject been mastered by the teacher and the pupil in- 
telligently directed in his independent work. This 
brings us to the first step in means and methods. 

1. Preparation.—Before physiology can be raised from 
the low plane which it occupies, teachers will have to 
make thorough preparation for teaching the subject. 
This can be done imperfectly by studying the works of 
the highest authorities, supplemented by dissection of 
animals (aided by books designed to guide in dissection 
such as, The Dissection of the Cat, published by 
Scribner, Mivart’s Dissection of the Frog, Colton’s 
Zoology, Physiology for Beginners, by Foster and Shore, 
and others), and by the study of microscopic specimens. 

But in order to have the accurate knowledge and the 
broad outlook that gives the teacher a comprehensive 
grasp of the subject, which is essential even in teach- 
ing the simplest elements ; in order that she may be 
able to judge of the accuracy and suitability of the ma- 
terial to be presented to her grade, a course of study 
with a trained physiologist who combines true teach- 
ing ability with his scientific knowledge is almost indis- 
pensable. It was my pleasure to take what seemed an 
ideal course this summer at the Harvard summerschool. 
The physiological laboratory furnished facilities for in- 
vestigation and illustration. Lectures and demonstra- 
tions in physiology and anatomy occupied two or three 
hours each day. The remainder of the day was devoted 
to practical laboratory work, including dissection, prep- 
aration of specimens for studying gross anatomy, mount- 
ing microscopic specimens, and devising and making 
simple apparatus, Physiology was thoroughly treated 
from the teacher’s standpoint. Not only scientific 
knowledge was gained, but-a selection of material was 
made for different grades, and methods were suggested, 
that were based on a true comprehension of the princi- 
ples of teaching. 

That teachers may catch a glimpse of the delightful 
field of study lying before them, let me briefly mention 
some of the features of the physiological laboratory that 
has been equipped by Dr. G. W. Fitz, under whose di- 
rection the Harvard course was given. There was ma- 
terial for studying the gross anatomy of the human body, 
such as bones and skeletons, plaster casts of the mus- 
cles, and alcoholic specimens of the various organs. 
There were microscopes for each member of the class 
with which he studied the minute structure of the tissues 
—the most fascinating study of all. In cases, on tables, 
in every nook and corner, were pieces of apparatus for 
illustrating the physiological processes and conditions 
of the body. There was one by which we studied the 
forces upon which blood pressure depends; another 
showing the relative amount of biood in muscle during 
contraction ; one showing the contractility and elastic- 
ity of muscle ; one for determining reflex time, also re- 
action time for touch and sound. Very simple devices 
illustrated the forces that produce movement of air in 
respiration ; also one that demonstrated the power of 
cilia to perform work. Manometric flames pictured to 
us sound ; by means of a working model of the eye we 
learned the physics of light as related to seeing. Fa- 
cilities were afforded for the analvsis of foods and for 
carrying an artificial digestion, 

The above are a few of the simpler pieces only, those 
with which every teacher of physiology should be famil- 
iar. It is the duty of a teacher to give her pupils accu- 
rate, vivid impressions of every truth worth teaching. 

How can she do this with vague ideas of the subject 
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matter of physiology and no idea of the means that 
should be used in presenting it ? 

Methods.—If the teacher’s aims are clear, if her 
masihetn of the subject is thorough, if she have any 
professional skill whatever in teaching, she will need but 
few directions in methods of presenting the subject. 
Her method of work will run somewhat like this: She 

will demand and direct investigation ; she will test, cor- 
rect, and supplement the work of the pupils by c/ass od- 
servation lessons ; she will require drawings from objects 
and written description of experiments. Difficult ques- 
tions will arise that pupils cannot answer from their own 
investigation. They appreciate the difficulty ; they are 
interested in the question; they are ready for help. 
The teacher refers pupils to ¢ext-d00ks, to their own, and 
to authorities on her desk. 


3. Subject-Matter. In primary grades the children 
may be led to observe the body externally, the parts, 
their position, shape, size, motion, and use. They ob- 
serve the various uses, the proper use, saying as little 
as possible about improper use, and vy games, songs, 
and exercises are led to use all parts of the body prop- 
erly. The aim is to teach the simple elements of the 
science, the proper name of every part the child will 
have occasion to speak about, to interest him in the 
structure of his body, and by a comparative study of 
animals in a simple manner to broaden his mind and 
lead him to see the resemblances and differences zun- 
ning through the animal creation and their significance. 

But training in correct habits of study, inspiring at 
every step with a desire for the most healthful things, 
and leading the children day by day and week by week 
into ways of good living untii habits that tend to clean- 
liness, health, temperance, and grace are formed, all take 
precedence to subject matter in importance. 


In grammar grades a teacher ought not to teach more 
than one system in a grade, or possibly two, as respira 
tion and circulation, which are too intimately connected 
to be separated. The reasons for this are two-fold ; 
the pupils’ interest is sustained from grade to grade, and 
the teacher, by giving her attention to one subject, at- 
tains a high degree of skill in its presentation. Year by 
year she collects the necessary material—prepares speci- 
mens, makes apparatus and drawings, purchases a chart 
and possibly models, makes a scrap-book or mounts val- 
uabie clippings on cards that are accessible to all. 

In ungraded schools teachers should not attempt to 
teach more than one or two systems each year. If it 
could only be impressed upon teachers’ minds that it is 
not the amount of knowledge a child possesses that will 
benefit and enrich his mind, but the method by which 
he gains his knowledge! ‘Teach only a little if neces- 
sary, but teach thoroughly and for lasting results. 

It has been said that this method will deprive many 
children who leave school early of much of the hygienic 
teaching relating to other systems. Teaching and train- 
ing in all matters pertaining health and care of the body 
should be given in every grade regardless of the partic- 
ular subject being studied in that grade or during that 
year. The wise teacher will watch for opportunities 
for giving health lessons, and when the hour is ripe im- 
press the truth and thus give a bent to actions that wiil 
shape lives to higher usefulness and happiness. 

Teachers need help inteaching the subject of physiology 
more than in any other, It is hard to say in which grades 
the poorest work is being done. In primary grades the 
fault is largely in subject matter ; in grammar grades it 
is in the methods of presentation. Let me close by 
giving these hints to teachers of all grades. See that 
the material is accurate. suitable, interesting, and re- 
lated to the desired hygienic ends as far as possible. 
Thoroughly realize the importance of the work, from a 
health standpoint, if from no higher, and by your inter- 
est, your enthusiasm, and your example lead your pu- 
pils into better and nobler ways of living. Present the 
material in such a way that the pupils’ minds will gain 
in breadth and strength, in power to see old things in 
new and in right relations; to see new things, new con- 
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ditions, new relations; to grapple with these new prob- 
lems and make their inferences quickly and correctly, 
This is the end of all education, and some day it will be 
acknowledged that the study of physiology offers one 
of the best means of attaining this end. 


Southold, N. Y. 


» 


Athletics and Manual ‘T raining. 


(Extract from a paper by S. 5S. Herrick, M. D., of San Francisco, on 
‘* School Hygiene,” read before the third annual Sanitary Convention of 
California. 


In the educational institutions of higher grade through- 
out the country there has latterly been no considerable 
growth in imparting the knowledge of self-preservation ; 
but in contrast we witness a striking and increasing in- 
terest in athletic exercises, generally encouraged and 
promoted by the governing and teaching bodies. It is 
presumed that these exercises are conducive to health 
by development of the muscular and respiratory appara- 
tus, and by promoting nutrition. This is true, while 
athletics are duly regulated in degree and duration, but 
the happy medium seems to be impracticable. It is al 
most impossible to keep athletics apart from competi- 
tion for prizes, and this has been the case since the in- 
stitution of the ancient Hellenic games. There always 
exists a public demand for athietic spectacles, the stu- 
dents cannot resist thetemptation offered by the eclat of 
victory. Young men find more satisfacton over victory 
in athletic contests than in scholastic acquirements, be- 
cause the rewards are immediate and conspicuous. 


We might be indifferent to the vulgarity of such spec- 
tacles, were they not inseparable from certain features 
now to be noted. The betting, juggling of matches, 
and drunkenness often found are not our concern as san- 
itarians ; but there are dangers which threaten the health 
and lives of contestants. Pugilists are notoriously short- 
lived, and crippled hearts among amateur athletes are 
too common. Many others are so moderately affected 
that they have observed no shortness of breath, and the 
discovery of valvular lesion and hypertrophy is first made 
by the medical examiner. They may, under tavorable 
conditions, live many vears, but at best their prospect 
for longevity is damaged. 

The professed object of physical training in edu- 
cation is to furnish needed exercise and to develop the 
defective muscles of certain individuals. These last 
are comparatively few, and there is no necessity that all 
should take gymnastics. Manual training in handi- 
crafts, as practiced in polytechnic schools, furnishes 
both exercise and skill in the use of tools that is useful 
to every one. At the same time such discipline is abso- 
lutely devoid of the objectionable incidents to athletics 
just observed. The prevailing fashion is for the latter, 
on several accounts : 1. They afford opportunity for pub- 
lic display aad eclat ; 2. Thev gratify the popular desire for 
betting ; They cannot be stigmatized as work. 

The im may be illustrated by two recent examples, 
which stand in contrast. A few years ago the Boston 
board of public education employed a special teacher in 
physiology and hygiene, and afterward abolished the 
position. They have, however, a well-paid professor of 
physical culture, who is a medical graduate, and it is to 
be hoped that he governs it within safe bounds. On the 
other hand, the late Paul Tulane, through whose liber- 
ality the university bearing his name at New Orleans 
owes its high standing, expressly ordained that shops 
should be provided for the instruction of the students 
in the useful arts and trades, and that no gymnasium 
should be attached to the institution. In fact, the for- 
mer German Turn-Halle was purchased and converted 
into workshops to carry out his intention, 

* * * T submit the question whether less of showy 
athletics and more of plain hygiene in public educa- 
tion might not be advantageous in a utilitarian point of 
view. 
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Letters. 


“Monitorial System ” Experiments. 

1 wish to solicit information from the readers of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL regarding experiments made in the 
monitorial system of instruction, called sometimes the 
Bell and Lancaster system. My inquiry is this: 

What experiments have been made with this system 
in ungraded schools of one room, containing from twenty 
to seventy pupils of different attainments and ages rang- 
ing, say, from five or six years to thirteen or even fifteen 
years of age; has any one of your readers ever tried 
this system in a purely ungraded school of this descrip- 
tion or has any one ever heard from reliable sources an 
account of such an experiment? 

I do not wish information regarding the experiment 
in a graded school. I am well aware that the extrava- 
gant friends of the monitorial system urged its use on 
graded schools and that it was tried on graded schools 
with disastrous effects. It is in the nature of things 
that such an experiment would prove disastrous because 
in such a use of the monitorial system the pupils would 
cease to be monitors and would constantly tend to be- 
come regular teachers. The head teacher of the school 
would lose his direct personal contact with the lower 
classes taught by monitors, and tend more and more to 
become a simple director or superintendent doing no 
teaching. In fact, the heads of monitorial schools be- 
come head managers or “ bosses” very soon and cease 
to be teachers. : 

The great evil worked by applying the monitorial sys- 
tem to graded schools appears in this, that it places raw, 
half-taught persons of immature age in charge of rooms 
as full-fledged teachers. If such a system could prove 
a success it would at once demonstrate the uselessness 
of the employment of professionally trained or experi- 
enced teachers for assistants in graded schools. In the 
nature of the case all such experiments of the monitorial 
system as have applied it to graded schools have proved 
signal failures. To take young, inexperienced, and half- 
educated girls or boys and place them in full charge of 
the work of a school is to invite disaster to the scaool. 

1 assume, therefore, that the application of the moni- 
torial system to graded schools is, in the nature of 
things, a mistake. What I wish to ascertain is whether 
there are any successful experiments reported with the 
monitorial system in one-room ungraded schools, the 
pupil teachers being four-fifths or nine-tenths pupils, 
one-fifth to one-tenth teachers ; the regular teacher in 
every case having direct charge of the instruction of 
the pupil teachers, and also of the instruction of the 
lower and lowest pupils and employing the monitors to 
a limited extent only to assist in explaining processes to 
dull or backward individuals, or, in some cases, to hear 
the recitations of small classes. 

lhe teacher has directly under his observation, first, 
the progress of the pupil teachers, second, the methods 
used by the pupil teachers in the work of instructing 
their fellows, and third, the results of such instruction, 
as said results show themselves in the recitations made 
directly to the teacher himself. W. T. Harris. 


U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D, C. 


Effects ot Heredity. 

It isa common reply to a comment on the abund- 
ance of crime in San Francisco, that it is due to hered- 
ity. This is accepted as a good explanation, Thecon- 
tempt for law and the low tone of public morals all over 
the state and particularly in this city is the feature that 
strikes a visitor very disagreeably at first; finally he 
accepts it, saying to himself that he must remember he 
isin California. Murder is excused if the murdered 
man was “too sassy ;" no one expects the man to be 
convicted ; in fact, no one is hanged here for murder ; 
if he is convicted he secures a pardon through political 
influence. 

But I am not writing in order to put California below 
the other parts of the world morally, merely to point out 
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the long and sad effects of heredity. The chance dis- 
covery of gold in 1848 brought an influx of lawless and 
disorderly people here ; from every village and all the 
cities of the East came the “ black sheep,”’ the social 
outcasts; there was no government and the fevered 
atmosphere that prevailed fostered the germs of moral 
decay that might have been keptincheck. Before that 
it was a fertile pastoral country thinly peopled with 
an inferior race ; this race was quickly driven out, and 
the will of the strongest was the law of the land. 

Then were repeated here the effects produced in 
Virginia in the seventeenth century, in Louisiana in the 
eighteenth, and Australia in the nineteenth. The vast 
influx of men and women to whom existence in orderly 
and moral communities had become uncomfortable 
brought the fathers and mothers of a large part of the 
generation that to-day is active in California. While 
visiting the normal school at San Jose, the principal 
remarked that many of the students heard the Bible 
read tor the first time there. It is not uncommon for a 
young man to ask his neighbor, “ What book is he read- 
ing from?’’ And when told its name he dimly recalls 
it as a name he has heard. 7 

There has been a vast moral gain with substitution 
of a settled urban and pastoral population for the rov- 
ing gold hunters of the ’s50’s. There has been whole- 
some admixture of blood, too, the evil often mating 
with the sound instead of with each other. But one 
generation is not enough to remove the moraltaint. It 
will probably be a century from the date of its settle- 
ment before California will have risen above the hered- 
itary influence of its founders. There are, of course, 
many individual instances of high intelligence and moral 
vigor, yet the fiber of law-abiding, crime-repressing, 
order-loving, is not abundant. 

There is an admiration for success no matter how 
gained. Power is exercised recklessly—power, not 
right, is aimed at. Morals, and religion must take a 
back seat until this force of heredity has spent itself. 

San Francisco. ” 


Educational Material. 

The current condition and prospective development of practical 
aims and methods in the science and art of teaching are creating 
a demand, steadily and rapidly increasing in amount and variety, 
from schools graded and ungraded; rural and urban; public, 
private, and parochial ; from the kindergarten to the normal—for 
samples of nature’s bounty and the products of industry both 
“ raw” and finished, as teaching material for observation, analy- 
sis, and description. 

“ Nature Study,” “ Science Lessons,” “‘ Manual Training,” etc.; 
objective “ language lessons,” concrete “ number work,” etc., and 
the physical, ethnological, commercial, and historical, as well as 
political study of geography—have come to stay ; but the teach- 
ing material (aside from kindergarten;supplies, apparatus, and text- 
books) required by this “ new education ” is, as yet, but partially 
procurable—always with difficulty and uncertainty and quite fre- 
quently only at great expense. Apart from that collected at ran- 
dom by pupils and teachers themselves (much of it only by bumil- 
iating and irksome begging), chance occasionally favors a partic- 
ular class or school with some haphazard coliection or the tattered 
and battered remnants oi some “ Fair ’’ exhibit. 

This being admittedly so, it would seem as tnough the “ de- 
mand ” should long since have created the “supply.” But, as a 
matter of fact, the ‘‘demand,” such as it is, has thus far exhausted 
itself in vain wishes and foolish grumbling, devices that never suc- 
ceed in making themselves commercially felt. And then, the 
problem of “supply,” when critically analyzed, means nothing 
less than that effective machinery shall be provided efficiently to 
A. select, procure, assort, arrange, combine, and classify into 
single sets class cabinets, complete collections and model museums, 
respectively designed for ungraded (country), graded (city), high, 
and normal school use, of (1) arable soils, useful minerals, quarry 
products, etc.; (2) lumber as building material. for pulp manufae- 
turing, etc.: (3) fibrous stalks, medicinal roots, aromatic leaves, 
etc.; (4) starchy and saccharine roots, etc.; (5) edible and potable 
seeds, grains, fruits, etc.; (6) hides, pelts, feathers, shells, etc.; 
comprising in each case, typical specimens, in comprehensive ser- 
tes, FROM THE RAW MATERIAL TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT (as 
from clay to tile, poplar to paper, hemp to thread, beet to sugar, 
cocoa bean to chocolate, hide to leather, etc.) 

B. Compile and edit, devise and prepare, respectively, the ne- 
cessary (1) printed matter,viz.: labels, catalogues, statistics, charts, 
maps, illustrations, etc. 

(2) Receptacles, viz.: bags, trays, shelves, chests, boxes, cans, 
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cabinets, etc., as may be required for the convenient storage, 
shipment, exhibition, and use of these specimens. 

C. Distribute the same at cost or close profit (as may from time 
to time be determined by supply and demand) according to some 
comprehensive and economical system among the educational in- 
stitutions of the country. 

The undersigned, a Boston Latin school, Harvard college, 
Leipzig (Gy.) university, Cook Co. (Ill.) normal, gradu-te in 
classics, science, medicine, and pedagogy, and a practical news- 
paper man of some ten years’ standing—after careful considera- 
tion of all the technical and commercial difficulties involved, and 
after consultation with prominent educators, is confident that his 
plans as matured for the organization of a CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 
BUREAU, in form of a species of clearing house to act as joint 
agency for and between (1) boards of trade and of agriculture, and 
industrial and immigration commissioners, as well as individual 
producers, manufacturers and shippers on the one hand; 
(2) boards of education and superintendents as well as individual 
principals and teachers on the other—is entirely feasible for the 
procurement, graézs, and distribution, a¢ cost, of an abundance of 
material as above scheduled, and which at present is permitted 
doubly to go to waste. 

To the end that a practical test may be made of the matter on 
a safe, small scale at the outset, I venture to request all parties in- 
terested to enter into correspondence with me at their very earliest 
convenience, stating briefly, their theoretical requirements and 
proximate needs, with a view to indicating the direction and lim- 
iting the scope of this preparatory experiment. 

311 Lake street, Elmira, N. Y. E. W. KRACKOWIZER. 


Teachers’ Rights. 


The statement in THE JOURNAL of the troubles here some 
time ago must certainly raise the question of the ¢eacher's rights. 
Has he a right to his diploma? Can it be taken from him at the 
will of another? The Fishkill board of education was astonished 
upon being notified by Mr. Pinckney that he had received a letter 
bearing date May 20, suspending him from teaching and ordering 
him to report to the state superintendent at Albany on May 27, 
to show cause why his certificate should not be annulled. No 
warning was given, no statement of charges, no consideration 
made for the disarranging of our school in any of its work. We 
had at once to provide as best we could tocarry on the ten classes 
over which he had charge. This action was based on what oc- 
curred at the institute on May 14. Mr. McLachlan, the conduc- 
tor asked for absolute stillness; so far as we can discover it was 
still. Miss Emerson sat in the rear of the hall and simply an- 
swered a question put to her by an incoming vésztor. It was not 
a disturbance and did not create a disturbance. The conductor 
saw a movement, he could have heard no sound, and made an 
order for her to leave the building and called upon the school 
commissioner to enforce it. The confusion at this mode of pro- 
cedure by a presiding officer can be imagined. It is the opinion 
of the school board as well as of most of those present that the 
conductor made an unfortunate mistake, he lacked in tact to meet 
the little incident ; a little tact even after the occurrence would 
have rectified his error, but one error followed after another. The 
department of public instruction makes the greatest by canceling 
the certificates of two capable men because they sympathized with 
this young lady. The charge being first made against them that 
they had incited disloyalty against the conductor by publishing in 
the Newburg Aegzster a card telling of the occurrence. The de- 
mand for an apology for this publication was dropped, and the 
charge made of wilful failure to attend the institute,—they being 
absent one half day each. 

Now, sir, such action involves great interests; the position 
which we hold is that no judicial or equitable interpretation of the 
statute was made bearing upon the offense, It was a petty 
vengeance that was taken and not the act of a wise judge. We 
hold that depriving these men of their certificates takes away their 
property, destroys their means of maintenance, is intended to 
reflect upon their character. Measures thus inflicted become in 
the words of the Constitution of the United States ‘* cruel punish- 
ment,” and we do not believe that the power vested by statute in 
the superintendent’s hands was ever meant to be so employed. 
We are contending for a principle. Teachers have rights; they 
labor for years to obtain a diploma ; it is often their only property. 
True, the statute says the superintendent may take away their 
diplomas if they wilfully fail to attend the institute ; but that means 
if they wilfully fail to come to it, not if they are absent three hours. 

BENJAMIN HAMMOND, Prest. Board of Education. 

Fishkill, N. Y. 


The Money Question. 


There seems to be a great change in the consideration of the 
“money question” out here in Kansas. I formerly found many 
superintendents and principals crazed over the idea that dollars 
could be made by a machine as fast as newspapers are printed. 
A speaker by the name of Layson tickled the fancy of the Kansas 
people immensely. He said there could be a machine invented 
that would turn out dimes, quarters, halves, and whole dollars 
like a typewriter. It was to have a furnace to keen the meta] 
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hot. He said a model of one was at work in the World office in 
N. Y. city. 

The people naturally thought to make money like that bya 
machine was a great improvement on making it by Sweating in 
the cornfield. The speaker did not say so, but he left it to be in. 
ferred that every one could buy his own machine as he could a 
typewriter, and click off the dollars. 
people were to get the bars of silver to be made into coins! 

Supt. —— and myself listened to the glib talk of this man, and 
I think my companion was really converted. But there is a great 
change ; the discussion of the matter has shown the teachers that 
their salaries would really go down one-half, for they would be 
paid in the cheap coins. 

Topeka. VISITOR. 

| This letter from an agent of one of the publishing houses con. 
tains a great deal of interesting matter beside the above: he 
moves over a wide field and gives the names of several superin- 
tendents who were crazed with the idea that the day had come 
when money could be made by machinery, and like newspapers 
bought for little or nothing, at every street corner ! 

It must be borne in mind that few people in these United States 
understand finance, though there are 25,000,000 (more or less) 
that think they do. The cause of the financial panic was ignor- 
ance—men in Congress believing they understood finance when 
they did not. As has been frequently pointed out in THE Jour- 
NAL, our finance and tariff matters should be in the hands of 
commissions ; and education can also be added. 

Here are some facts in regard to our currency: (1) In 1861 
silver was $1.33 per ounce; now it is 67 cents. (2) In 1875 it 
was proposed to retire the greenbacks—that is, pay the debt they 
represent ; in 1878 it was decided not todo this. (3) The prac- 
tice now is to give gold for them when presented and then pay 
them out again; this, any one can see, was the worst kind of 
finance,—it causes the present gold trouble. (4) Next Con- 
gress bought silver and made 425 millions of silver dollars, most 
of which are lying useless in the vaults at Washington ; these cost 
on an average 71} cents apiece; to buy the silver for these dollars 
150 millions of new greenbacks were issued. (5) Then those 
who had these cheap silver dollars deposi:ed them to the extent 
of 330 millions, got certificates and can get gold forthem! This 
is finance born in ignorance. [Truly ignorance is costly. Ep.} 


The Salt Lake. 


“THE JOURNAL will expect you to give some notes of your 
travels,” were the last words I heard as I left the sanctum in 
June, to come to this Western country. Here I am, where | 
never expected to be, though I used to think it would be fine to 
come here when I read about the lake. 

It isa remarkable body of water ; it is 70 miles long and in its 
widest part 50 miles, covering 2,000 square miles; at no place is 
it deeper than 40 feet. There are many streams that pour into 
it, the three largest are the Bear, Weber, and Jordon rivers. In 
the spring they bring in a vast body of water; in the summer they 
are about dry, so that the lake is two feet higher in the spring 
than in the summer, 

The water is very salt: it takes six gallons only to make one 
gallon of salt. Bathing in the lake is quite a pleasure if you keep 
the water out of your eyes, nose, and mouth, for it is very irritat- 
ing. It is impossible to sink ; it is impossible to keep your body 
much under the water ; you lie on the top of it. I spent an hour 
with some friends in bathing and find statements as to the impos- 
sibility of sinking true ; the effect of the salt in the water is to give 
a glow to the skin and one is much refreshed. 

There are several islands in the lake and they are used to keep 
sheep on in the winter; Antelope is the name of the largest, 
being 16 miles !ong. It is believed that these islands are really 
the tops of a mountain chain that extended through the valley. 
Other islands are Stansbury, Fremont, Carrington, Gunnison, 
Dolphin ; these are without vegetation and are visited by mil- 
lions of gulls and other sea fowls. It is a curious fact that on 
Antelope fresh water is abundantly found. 

The only life in the lake is a sort of small winged shrimp, a 
small fly, and small black worms; these are sought for by the 
gulls, wild geese, ducks, herons and swans that come here ; the 
former stay here all year round ; the latter are not frequent visi- 
tors. 

One looks over this great lake and wonders at not seeing a sail or 
a boat ; there are a few schooners, and one little steamer and some 
cattle boats, but somehow the lake is not used for pleasure pur- 
poses. I was unable to find any reason for this, as it would 
seem the entire absence of lakes after leaving Chicago would be 
enough to cover this water with sail boats of all kinds. No boys 
are seen wading and fishing as in our lakes at the East. ' 

Salt Lake City is in a valley and the mountains rise on all sides; 
I cannot say that I was pleased with it tho’ it looked thriving 
enough. I was taken to ride out in the country and found ita 
place that had no water for irrigation purposes; it was like the 
Sahara desert. The teacher of drawing here whose articles in THE 
JOURNAL attracted me years ago is a capital man and is very 
popular. There is a good feeling here respecting education. 

Salt Lake City. E. GARDNER. 
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Measuring the Circle. 


By E. C. BENEDICT. 


My class in measuration had learned that the circumference of 
acircle was found by multiplying the number 3.14159 by the 
diameter, and I rested quite satisfied. But one morning one of 
the boys, about fourteen years of age said, “ I don’t see how they 
know that will fetch it out right. Who found it out ?” 

I told him that celebrated mathematicians had worked it out, 
and that when he got into the high school he would learn all 
about it. I thought this ought to satisfy him, but | noticed a 
far-away-look on his face all the morning and I began to think 
whether I might not be of service in showing him how the cir- 
cumterence might be measured. 


No ! 























l y c 

I cut out of manilla paper a semicircle two feet in diameter— 
the boys looking on ; I marked it with a fine pencil first and then 
cut with a very keen knife. I fastened this to a piece of stout 
pasteboard so it would stand up. Then I cut out five more of 
the same size. Setting up the half circle I asked, What is the 
distance from point to point (@ to 4) of this arc ? 

Two feet. 

Now I am going to cut one of the other semicircles into two 
equal parts (through ¢). What is the distance from ¢ to 4? 

It is 1.414213; this they calculated from having somewhat 
mastered square root. 

Then I took the arcs of two quarter circles equal to ¢, m, 5, and 
pasting a card behind them stood them up on the table under the 
first semicircle, No, 2, and asked what is the distance dm ? 

It is .765304 ft. 

Now you see that the quarter circles stretch over more space 
than the half circle. Tnat two chords, ¢ # 0, are more than the 
one chord, a4. From a to 4 was 2 feet ; from eé to o in both arcs 
is 2X 1.41213=2.82426 ft. 

Now I will cut a circle into eight equal parts. 
the chord dm of one of these arcs ? 

It is .765304. 

You see as I cut the arcs shorter they come down flatter. There 
will be 4 of these in the half circle. That is the space between 
the ends of the arcs 7, 0, J, x, 2 is .765304 x 4=3.061216 ft. 

Now I will cut the half circle into 8 equal parts and set them 
up. The arc is vs and the chord ¢ is .390275 ft. long. That is 
from / to g is .390275 ft. Multiply this by 8, and the length is of 
the chords from / to ¢ 3.061216 ft. You see the arcs are almost 
down to the straight line. 

If I should cut a half circle into sixteen parts; the arc D has a 
chord (not shown) that is .196334 ft. long. Multiply this by 16 
and the length of the 16 cords is 3,14376 ft. long. 

_Now if I should cut the arcs again you would see but little 
difference between them and a straight line. 

Now let us turn to the first half circle. How far from a to 4? 
(Two feet.) How far around ac according to the mathemati- 
cians? (3.14159.) Now turn to the two quarter circles. How 
long are the chords ¢ mo? (2.82426.) And according to the 
mathematicians how long are the arcs? (3.14159.) 

You see we are getting along a little in measuring the length of 
the arcs by measuring the chords. We will keep on and try by 
cutting to make the arcs as long as the chords. 

Turn to No. 3 the four-eighths of the circle. How far across 
the chords r z ? (3.061216.) And how long are the arcs accord- 
ing to the mathematicians? (3.14159.) 


What will be 


The chords are not yet equal tothe arcs. Cut again. Take 


No. 4, the eight-sixteenths of the circle. How far along the 
chords, 


(3.14376.) And how long are the arcs? (3.14159.) 
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Take the 16 thirty-seconds of the circle. How long are the 
chords? (3.14107.) Andthe arcs? (3.14159:) 

NoTe.—I am not certain that the figures given are entirely accurate; they 
are taken from the blackboard and are,the work of pupils and which differ 
in the last figures of the last two products. I send them, however, as the 
editors request the method employed. Other teachers will try this plan, I 
am sure and by much care get the decimals correct to the sixth place. I 
would carry them tothe tenth place to be perfectly accurate in all the 
roots. It is an interesting problem for pupils. Each pupil should make a 
set of circles for himself, 


, 
The Glacier Age. 


There was a time many centuries before the appearance of 
man on the earth when parts of this country were covered with 
ice, It was in the form of glaciers. A glacier is a river of ice, 
not a river of water with a few inches of ice on its surface, but a 
river of solid 1ce—ice from the bottom to the top, from one shore 
to the other, from its mouth to its source. If the Allegheny, 
Monongahela, and Ohio rivers were frozen solid they would give 
a pretty good idea of a glacier. 

Glaciers are found in the Alps, in the Himalaya mountains, 
along our Pacific coast and especially in Alaska, but in the Arctic 
regions they attain their maximum growth. The size of glaciers 
varies from a few feet in width and length to several miles. The 
glaciers of the Alps are sometimes 15 miles long, two or three 
miles wide, and from 100 to 600 feet thick. 

The great Humboldt glacier in Greenland enters the sea with a 
width ot 45 miles and a thickness of 300 feet. In fact Greenland 
is one immense glacier, as it is covered by a sheet of ice several 
thousand feet thick, which is slowly moving seaward. 

The source of glaciers is above the snow line where the atmos- 
phere is moist and where there is considerable change of temper- 
ature. They move downward from one to three feet daily in the 
Alps, and in Greenland 50 or more feet, till the lower end is 
melted away or borne away by the current of the ocean. They 
follow the sinuosities of the valleys through which they pass, 
winding here and there and conforming to all its inequalities. 
They receive other glaciers as branches and the ice coalesces in 
the main stream. 

Like rivers, glaciers have their currents and eddies, their lakes 
and cascades, their deep pools and shallow places; their sides 
and bottom are held back by friction, while the free portion 
sweeps around headlands end sways from side to side like the 
swifter part of rivers. 

The surface of a glacier is very rough; produced by unequal 
melting ; by the difference of pressure on different parts ; by the 
great crevasses or cracks which extend across and through it; 
and by the great quantity of debris which has fallen upon it. 
From the mountain and hilltops on each side it continually re- 
ceives mud and rocks, ofttimes as in an avalanche acres of mate- 
rial weighing many tons, which are carried down the stream on 
its surface or slowly sinking through the ice in time reach the 
bottom and polish, and score and furrow the rocks beneath. 
Sooner or later all this fallen material is heaped up at the mouth 
of the glacier or deposited in long lines upon its sides. 














The heap at the end of the stream is called a terminal moraine, 
and the long lines on the sides, lateral moraines; and it is from 
these moraines and the polishing and grooving of the bedrock be- 
low that we recognize the former action of a glacier centuries 
after it has ceased to exist. 

Support a large, thick cake of ice at each end a short distance 
from the floor and in a short time it will sag in the center. 
Somehow the particles of which it is composed have been able 
to move among themselves, changing, the form of the original 
mass. This property of véscosity in ice permits it, by powerful 
pressure, toconform gradually to the inequalities of the surface 
over which the glacier moves. There is another property of ice 
called regelation, when under certain conditions ice re-freezes. 
Boys employ this property of regelation in making snowballs ; a 
handful of fine snow is seized and pressed and a snowball is pro- 
duced, and if the pressure is sufficient a ball of ice is the result. 
In a glacier both these properties of viscosity and regelation are 
brought into action. A glacier meets an obstruction in the 
course, slowly its particles change their position and it moves 
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around it; but if the obstruction is too great the ice cracks, form- 
ing fissures called crevasses, which extend from the surface down- 
wards, sometimes 100 or more feet, depending on the thickness 
of the glacier, and when the obstruction is passed ana the press- 
ure removed, the crevasse closes, regelation follows, and the 
glacier is again a solid mass. 

The general belief of geologists is that at one time the whole 
northern part of our continent was covered with an ice cap from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet thick, which moved slowly downwards to its 
southern limits, This southern limit is distinctly outlined in this 
country by terminal moraines. Starting from Martha’s Vineyard, 
south of “Massachusetts, the line passes through Long Island, 
across the northern part of New Jersey, making an upward curve 
towards New York while passing through Pennsylvania, then 
along the southern part of the states of Ohio and Indiana, across 
the State of Missouri, just south of the Missouri river, cutting off 
the northeastern corner of Kansas, across the eastern part of 
Nebraska and diagonally through Dakotaand Montana to British 
America, and thence to the Pacific coast. 

A more minute outline of this glacial border in Pennsylvania 
is as follows: Crossing the Delaware river a few miles above 
Easton and the Susquehanna near Wilkesbarre, passing just 
north of Williamsport and thence in a northwest direction to the 
state line at the northeastern corner of McKean county. 

In New York we find the part uncovered by the glacier form- 
ing a right angle triangle, the apex being just north of Salamanca 
on the Allegheny, the other arm again entering the state of 
Pennsylvania near the middle of Warren county, passing through 
the southwest corner of said county straight to Franklin at the 
junction of the French creek and the Allegheny, across the 
northwest border of Butler county, crossing Lawrence county 
below New Castle, and passing through the northwest corner of 
Beaver county to the Ohio state line. 

One of the results of glacial action is the production of lakes. 
If we examine a map of North America we find a great number 
of lakes, large and small, north of ‘the Ohio river, while hardly 
one can be found south of that line. Thousands and thousands 
of lakes and ponds had their clay and ground scooped out by 
the glacier. The longer axis of these lakes are found almost in- 
variably in the north and south. The sand, clay, and gravel, are 
frequently heaped up, forming hills of considerable size, some- 
times they form long rows, ofttimes miles in length. Every- 
where, scattered over the surface, are found fragments of rock, 
large and small—sometimes weighing tons—totally unlike the 
solid rocks of the locality, and when traced to their origin are 
found to have come from quarries many miles to the north. 

Over the northern part of North America as far south as the 
thirty-ninth parallel we find in most localities where the rock is 
sufficiently hard to retain impressions made upon it, the upper 
surface of such rocks planed and furrowed and excavated in a 
remarkable manner, the general direction of such furrows being 
north and south. Our northern sea coast consists of rocky 
highlands ofttimes separated by deep and narrow inlets running 
from 50 to 100 miles into the country, while off shore there is a 
line of high rocky islands bordering the coast; the bold shores 
of Alaska and Greenland are illustrations of these singular in- 
dentations called fjords. 

Similar great heaps of sand and gravel are found isolated and 
in rows, everywhere the same layers of clay, and everywhere 
fragments of lost rock and traveled bowlders. The solid layers 
of rock are polished and grooved by furrows as far south as the 
fiftieth parallel apparently by the same great machine. The 
fjords are as indented as the edge of the finest lace. 

A phenomenon so strange, so varied, and so extensive early 
excited attention, but it was not till recently that a reasonable 
explanation has been given. ‘The glaciers of the Alps were first 
carefully and thoroughly studied then it was found the same 
phenomena had been duplicated in our country but on a more 
extensive scale.—From article in Pzttsburg Dispatch, by B. C. 
Jillson. 


¥ 
The Looker On. 


A friend tells me that in his travels in Kansas he heard two men 
debating the “silver question.” One of them was evidently a “labor 
leader ;” he declared there never would be free silver. When- 
ever it came to passing laws in favor of the laborer they’re always 
unconstitutional ; and so they never would pass a law allowing so 
much money as sixteen to one. The other man declared this fig- 
ure was in his opinion about right and he thought they ought to 
pass the law. But that was not what it meant. Sixteen to one 
meant sixteen times as much silver in a silver dollar as gold in a 
gold dollar. 

The first declared, (emphatically): It was not so. Sixteen to 
one meant sixteen dollars to the head. There was not money 
enough to go around ; and though this was a smail amount yet he 
would be glad to get that in such hard times. 
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The subject of conversation the other day at the breakfast table 
was the general small attainments of the teacher; none boarded 
in the house. But all seemed fo be able to give testimony to the 
point made. It is, I queried, a fact- that the teacher is poo 
stocked with knowledge? I taught school myself years ago, by 
I had books, yes, and quite a library and gave some lectures, | 
hear of associations, and see that many books are published fo; 
teachers. Yet I am afraid the teacher has not the broad knowl. 
edge we would suppose him to have after teaching ten or twenty 
years Rory, 


- 
Notes of Interest from School Reports, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Fortieth annual report of the superintend. 
ent of public instruction. No. of schools, 104. No. of new sit- 
tings provided, 1,938. No. of pupils registered, Dec. 31, 1894, 
112,518. Average daily attendance, 94,361. No. of pupils in 
training school, 104; in manual training school, 138. Average 
No. of pupils to a class in grammar grades, 40; in primary 
grades, 56. No. of teachers, 2,237. No. of principals and heads 
of departments, 212. No. of pupils graduated from grammar 
schools, 2,447. No. of pupils in high schools, 1.960. No.gradu- 
ated, 206. No. graduated from training school for teachers, 58. 
No. of visits made by attendance officers, 30,588. No. of pupils 
enroiled in the evening schools, 10,989. Amount expended for 
school purposes, $2,843.447.71. Cost of pupils per capita, esti- 
mated on average No. of pupils in daily attendance, $4.32. The 
manual training high school was opened Feb., 1894. Libraries 
have been purchased for the boys’ high school, and the girls’ 
high school. The superintendent strong'y recommends that the 
kindergarten be established in sub-primary classes in all primary 
schools, that manual training in the form of sewing and cooking 
for girls, and wood-working for boys be introduced ; sewing in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth years, cooking and wood-work in the 
seventh and eighth. He recommends also the elimination of 
much detail in history, grammar, and geography, and the combi- 
nation, in grammar grades, of physical geography with nature 
study and experiments. Studies should be co-ordinated much 
more closely than at present. 


Athens, Ga.—Ninth annual report of the schools. Total ex- 
penditures, $18,473.71. Cost of tuition per pupil per month, 
$1.91. ‘otal enrollment, 1,570. Average attendance, 988. Per- 
centage white pupils enrolled, 61.5; colored, 28.2, Free-hand 
drawing was introduced last fall, with satisfactory results. 


Norwich, N. Y.—Catalogue and announcement of the public 
schools. No. enrolled, 1,094. No. of school buildings, 6. No. 
graduated, 24. A teachers’ training class will be organized in 
the high school this fall. 


Morristown, Tenn.— Eighth annual report. No, of pupils en- 
rolled, 536. Cost of schools, $4,780.05. Cost per pupil attend- 
ing, $12.67. Average salary paid teachers, $466.66. Value of 
school property, $21,743. No. of volumes in library, 300. 


Horneillsville, N. Y—Eighth annual report of public schools. 
No. of pupils registered, 2,100. Average attendance, 1,531. No. 
of school-houses, 6. No. of volumes in library, 2,404. No. of 
subjects passed in regents examinations, 2,019. 

A noteworthy feature is the attempt of the pupils to keep in 
school all children who for lack of suitable clothing would other- 
wise have been kept at home. $121.69 was raised by personal 
contributions and entertainments. $78.60 has been expended for 
shoes, rubbers, and clothing, leaving a balance of $34.91 on hand 
for this year. 

Commenting on the new temperance law, Supt. W. R. 
Prentice says: ‘‘ Nothing could more perfectly illustrate the 
teachers entire lack of political influence than the enactment 0 
this new statute. Formulated by people, who, so far as | know, 
have not, and never did have any connection with the public 
schools, protested against by the foremost teachers of the stale 
as impracticable, and calculated to do more harm than good, it 
was, nevertheless, passed, 1s now a part of our school code, and, 
as such, must be obeyed.” 


Frankfort, Ind.—Twenty-first annual report of the public 
schools. Total enrollment, 1890. Whites, 1,856, colored, 34 
Average daily attendance each teacher, 35.33. No, of graduates 
from high school, 23. Three classes of teachers’ meetings — 
been maintained during the year, regular monthly meetings © 
all teachers, semi-monthly meetings of principals, and the grade 
meetings. Two kindergartens have been maintained during the 
year. Music has been added to the course of study, and a spe- 
cial teacher engaged. 
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School Building Notes. 


ARIZONA. 
Tucson will build addition to university. 


Write J. George Helzinger, 
arch., Main street. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley will erect high school and five other schools. 

Eureka will build high school. 

Fresno will build schoolhouse. Cost $14,000. Write Arch. Emil Guen- 
ther 

Guadalupe will erect a schoolhouse.. 

Hanford will build high school. 

Pasadena will build two schoolhouses, 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford will build additions to the Lawrence street and Parkville 
schools. Cost $20,000 each. Write Edwara T. Hapgood, arch. 
Waterbury will build high school. Write J. A. Jackson, arch. 


Cost $10,000. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington will build school. Write Jno. W. Ross, Com, 
GEORGIA. 
La Grange will build addition for Southern female college. 
ILLINOIS. 


Chicago will erect school building. Cost $70,000. Write Arch. Aug. 
Fiedler, Schiller building.—Chicago will build addition to the D. S. Went- 
worth schools; also ten-room addition to Phil. Sheridan school. Address 
Aug. Fiedler, arch. ; also brick schoolhouse. Cost $50,000 Address Board 
of Education, Chicago. —Addition to school, corner Ohio and Lincoln sts. 
$40,000, Write, Board of Education. 

De Kalb. —The state normal school will be erected. Cost $150,000, 
Write C. E. Brush, arch., Room 702, 234 La Salle street, Chicago, A, A. 
Goodrich,.864 Rookery building, president. 

Evanston will erect schoolhouse. Cost $60,000. Write Arch. J. T. W. 
Jennings. 

Jacksonville will erect school for deaf and dumb. Cost $20,000. Write 
Arch, Isaac C. Coleman. 

Lockport will erect school. Cost $20,009. 
Young building, Joliet. 


Write Arch. J. H. Barnes, 


INDIANA, 


Union City will erect a brick and stone school building. Write Wm. H. 
Gittenger, arch. 


IOWA, 


Alton will build schoolhouse. 
Township. 

Des Moines wil! erect high school. Write Clinton Nourse, arch. Geo. 
Royal, sec’y., 505 Walnut street. 

Macedonia will build schoolhouse. Write J. G. Moss, sec’y. 

Silver Creek Township will erect schoolhouse. Write J. G. Moss, Mace- 
donia, Iowa. 


Address John Hochstatter, sec’y, Lynn 


KANSAS. 
Cottonwood Falls will erect schoolhouse. Write W. L. Simpson, clerk. 
Elmdale will build schoolhouse. Write to S. D. Thomas, clerk. 
Kansas City.—Five buildings will be erected for the university. Cost 
$100,000. Write Archs. Vrydach & Wolf, 68 Federal street, Allegheny, 
Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Arlington wili build schoolhouse. Write Gay & Proctor, archs., Bos- 
ton. 

Boston will build addition to schoolhouse. Cost $10,000. Write Board 
of Education. 

Lawrence will build school. Cost $65,000. 

Milton will build high school. Cost $65,000. Address Arch. Bradford 
Hamilton. 

Maldea will build schoolhouse in Ward 7° also grammar school, Write 
Tristam Griffin, arch. 

Newton will build schoolhouse. Cost $75.000. 
mings. arch., Ware, 

North Adams will build addition to Veazie street schoolhouse. Cost 
$22,000 

Pittsfield.—Four new school buildings are projected ; a high school to 
cost about $100,000, a six-room building to cast $25,000, and two eight- 
room buildings. Cost about $30,009 each. Write Edward Cain, city 
clerk. 

Quincy.—The city council appropriated $55,000 for two frame school- 
houses at West Quincy and Norfolk Downs. Quincy will build addition to 
Woodward institute. Cost $22,000. Write Arch. J. E. Chandler, Bos- 
ton. 

Thorndike will erect a school building. Cost $12.000. 
F, R. Richmond, Springfield. Mass. 


MICHIGAN. 


Write H. F. Cum 


Address Arch. 


Detroit will build an eight-room school building. Cost $20,000. Alsoa 
state normal training schoul. Cost $25,coo, Address Malcombson & Hig- 
ginbotham. 

Springwells will build schoolhouse. Write Jos. E. Mills, architect, 825 
Chamber of Commerce Buildiag, Detroit. Will also rebuild schoolhouse 
lately burned. Cost $15,000. Write school director, District No. 1, Spring- 
wells. 

MINNESOTA. 

Eveleth will build schoolhouse. Cost, $3,500: 
Hunt, architects, Exchange Building, Duluth. 

Minneapolis will build astronomical observatory for the state university. 
Write C, R. Aldrich, St. Paul. Will also buiid high school building. 
Cost, $50,000. Write Arch. C. F. Struck. 

Sleepy Eye will take bids for heating schoolhouse. Write Orff & Joral- 
emon, architects, Minneapolis. 

St. Wendall.—Bids are open for the erection of a schoolhouse. Write 
Timothy Twomey, clerk, 


Write Palmer, Hall. & 
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MISSOURI. 
_ Ferguson will erect school. Cost, $5,000. Address Arch, C, E. llisley, 
Equitable building, St. Louis. 
Jefferson will build state normal school for colored people. Cost, $40,- 
000 
St. Louis will erect school, Cost, $25,000. Write Arch. A. H, Kirchner, 
708 Commercial building. The same architect has prepared plans for the 
Washington school, Cost, $25,000. Will build college for the Barnes 


medical college. Cost, $85,000 Write J. B. Legg, architect, 321 Wain- 
wright building. Will buildadditiontoschool. Write board of education. 


MONTANA. 


Dillon.—Bids are wanted for constructing the Montana state normal 
school, Write John C, Paulsel, architect, Helena. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Atlantic City will build schoolhouse. Write board of education. 
Camden.—Parochial schoolhouse will be built for St. Joseph’s Roman 
Catholic church, Cost, $8,000. Write Arch. E, F. Durang, Chestnut cor- 
ner 12th street. 


Hoboken will build a library and school building. Cost, $50,000. 
Passaic will build high school. Cost, $50,000, Write Arch, H. Fritz. 
NEW YORK. 

Binghamton will erect mechanical school building. 

Brooklyn will build addition to schoolhouse. Cost, $50,000, Also 
schoolhouse, cost $125,000, Write board of education. 

Buffalo will build schoolhouse. Cost, $45,000, Write F, W. Caulkins, 
16 W. Huron street, Will erect schoolhouse. Cost, 45,000, Write Arch. 
August Esenwein. 

Dunkirk will build addition to academy. 
W. H, Archer, 85 W. Eagle street. 

Oswego intends to erect schoolhouse, Cost, $30,000 

New York City-—A brick school and gymnasium will be built on St, 
Nicholas Terrace & Convent avenue. Cost, $36,000. Owner, Convent of 
Sacred Heart premises. Address Arch. Wm, Schickel. 

Rondout will build school. Write Jas. G. Lindsley, president. 

Wolcott will erect school building, Write Joel Fanning, clerk, 


Cost, $40,000, Write Arch. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Mooreton will erect schoolhouse. Write Peter McDougall, clerk 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati will erect an eight-room school building in Norward township, 
Write Sweeney & Robinson, 540 Maine street. Also addition to Mount 
Adams school. Write J. E. Cormany, chairman or superintendent of 
buildings, 389 Maine street. 

Cleveland will build addition to Cherry and Hicks school buildings, and 
the Oakland and Brandon school buildings. Write H. Q. Sargent, school 
director. 

Glenville wi.l build two schoolhouses, 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland. 

Toledo will build bigh school. Cost, $125,000. Write board of educa- 
tion. 


Write Arch. F. C. Bate, 29 


OKLAHOMA. 
Lydia will build school. Write Jacob Amberg, clerk board of education. 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Chatham will erect a school. Cost, $30,000. Address Archs. Oldershaw 
and McLean. 
Toronto will build a new school of pedagogy 


OREGON. 
hoolhouse. Write Arch, W. J. Bennet. 


Medford will erect sc 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pittsburg will build high school. Write Edward Stotz, architect. 
Slippery Rock will build addition to state normal school, Write Arch. 
S. W. Foulk, New Castle. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Dell Rapids wil! erect a schoolhouse. Write O. B. Dahlgren, clerk. 
TEXAS. 
Mineral Wells will build schoolhouse. 
& Messer, architects, Fort Worth. 


Cost, $10,000, Write Sanguinet 


UTAH. 


Park City will erect schoolhouse. Cost $8,000. Write Bryan & Head- 
lund, 322 Dooley building. itt 

Salt Lake City will build schoolhouse. Cost, $8,000. Write Archs. 
Bryan & Headlund, 322 Dooley building. 


VERMONT. 

St. Albans will build two schoolhouses. Cost, 20,000. Write Archs 
Williams & Johnston, Ogdensburg. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Parkersburg.—Bids will be received for the erection and heating of a 
building for Marshall College normal at Huntington ; also additions to the 
building at W. Liberty Additions to present building at Fairmont, and 
a new ‘building at Shepherdstown. Address T. S. Riley, Wheeling; E 
M. Gilkeson, Parkersburg ; or Vergil A. Lerois, president. 


WISCONSIN. 


Burlington will erect a schoolhouse. Cost, $30,000. Write Arch. J. G 
Chandler, Racine, W1s. 

Milwaukee will build high school. Write G. H. Benzenberg.! 

Oregon will erect schoolhouse. Address M. W. Terwiliiger, president 
board of education. 

Sheboygan will erect school. Write Fred. Rosenthal. : 

Superior will build normal school. Cost $100,000. Write S. S. Kock- 
wood, secretary. Arch. H. W. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn., 706 Lumber Ex. 











Editorial Notes. 


Be not deceived. The Routinists will tell you that 
New Educationists want to omit, drive out, or suspend 
the teaching of spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and geography, and teach instead drawing, nature 
study, sawing of boards, working in clay, and calisthen- 
ics. They probably think so; the reason why they 
think so is that they have not kept pace with the dis- 
cussion of the function of the teacher and the school. 

Asa rule when you finda Routinist you find a man 
who has no use for a school journal. What should be 
done in school was settled a thousand years ago and 
cannot be improved upon. “ Make the boys sit still 
and learn their lessons,” is his philosophy. If you tell 
him that of al] subjects Education has been more dis- 
cussed during the past twenty-five years than any other 
subject, he will ask, “ What good has it done?’ 

The attempt of the Routinists to say that the effort 
of the New Educational people is to get the three R’s 
out of the schools suggests the tactics of the anti-re- 
formers in politics in this city. Last yeara reform 
ticket was elected, and the police commissioners set to 
work to enforce the law against opening saloons on 
Sunday. Nowacry is raised that the reformers are 
doing away with personal liberty. So the Routinists 
cry the New Education will not instruct the children 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

It can be proved abundantly that the children really 
learn how to read, write, and spell, and compute better 
in the schools when the New Education is teaching. 
For one hundred years the New Education has been 
struggling foradoption. It has conquered in Germany, 
France, and in many parts of the United States. Every- 
where it is understood it is adopted. To hear the cry 
that it aims to give less instruction in reading, writing, 
and numbers makes one laugh. 





Oliver Wendell Holmes said: “The human race is 
divided into two classes—those who go ahead and do 
something, and those who sit still and inquire, ‘Why 
wasn’t it done the other way?’” This is the division 
in the teacher’s work to-day. The great majority are 
teaching as the medieval monks did; they remember 
their teachers called out spelling classes and made them 
“toe the mark,” and they do the same and call it teach- 
ing; not knowing that it bears no resemblance what- 
ever to that semi-artistic, semi-divine, all-beneficent, 
earth-realizing, heaven-anticipating thing. 

Here are the words of Emerson: “To help the young 
soul, add energy, inspire hope, and blow the coals into 
a useful flame; to redeem defeat by new thought, by 
firm action—that is not easy, that is the work of divine 
men.” 





A very interesting article lately appeared in THE 
JourRNAL on “School (Art) Museums as Educational 
Laboratories.” A correspondent has proposed to make 
an extension of such “ museums” practically feasible 
along the lines of industrial training and technological 
education. He would have material illustrative in 
every branch of agricultural and industrial activity, in- 
cluding every grade from the kindergarten to the nor- 
mal school. We invite correspondence concerning the 
project. 


The attention of the school should be called to the 
concession just made to Great Britain by China. If 
there is one thing that Great Britain, as the leading 
commercial nation in the world, must attend to strictly 
it is the protection of the lives and property of its sub- 
jectsin foreign lands. After the Ku-cheng massacre 
the Chinese thought that the British would be pacified 
with the beheading of a few minor officials: but this 
was not sufficient to make amends for the crime nor to 
prevent further outrages. Nothing less than the de- 
gradation of Viceroy Liu, of the province of Sze-Chuen 
in which the outrage took place, would do. China hesi- 
tated about granting this demand, but quickly decided 
in favor of it when a fleet of British gunboats appeared 
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off the coast. Japan taught China that her methods of 
warfare were antiquated: Britain has just taught her 
that she must conform her laws, at least as far as 
foreigners are concerned, to those of the civilized 
world. 

The Milwaukee /Journa/ says the pupils can tell ever so 
much about Tibet-frogs and Longfellow, and asks, 
“ Can’t we havea little more sense mixed with our school 
work?” This is precisely the question to ask. And 
yet in Milwaukee they will do as they do everywhere 
else—appoint persons without reference to “sense.” Let 
the /ourna/ note the ways of selecting teachers. 





In New York it costs $31 per annum for each pupil in 
the schools. In the normal training school of New 
Haven it costs $21 ; in the high school $36. 





There is a great cry that too many things are taught 
in the schools and yet we note that in Columbus, Ohio, 
they have decided to teach German. This must mean 
that the children have time to spare after having stud- 
ied the three R’s. It cannot be it is done for political 
purposes, can it ? 


Where to Begin. 


A correspondent asks us where to begin in teaching 
history Begin anywhere. Begin with the gunpowder 
plot. Begin with the Fall of Troy. Begin with the 
abolition of slavery. Begin with whatever is nearest 
the child. Get back to childhood yourself. Feel as the 
child feels if you can, and for a moment know only 
what he knows. From this little life to which you have 
reduced your broader consciousness, reach out into 
history for the nearest thing—psychologically—never 
mind space or time. Perhaps it will be the burning of 
Rome. Seize on it, whatever it is. Put it into the 
shape in which your pupils can receive it, and get from 
it a sense of long ago; of a people like the Italians they 
see in the street but prouder; of a people terrible in 
war, loyal to their country tothe death, and submitting, 
though so true and brave, toa tyranny unknown among 
the civilized nations of to-day, to that of a Nero; ofa 
people used to cruelties now almost forgotten (their 
games and punishments) ; of a city like yet unlike, any 
American city (pictures and descriptions). Make them 
conscious of a great watery distance between them- 
selves and the Rome of to-day, and of a great lapse of 
time between now and those days when artists made 
such beautiful things, yet kings committed such dread- 
ful deeds. Get their historic sense awakened—that is 
the beginning. Having made it, follow the chain of 
events your pupils are most capable of following. It 
may be a chain showing how, in past times, nations 
could not agree and live in good neighborship as they 
do nowadays. 

The story of Joan of Arc may be your second center. 
Surround the mere incident with all that can appeal to 
the young imagination, cultivate the sentiments of pity 
and justice, and teach toleration for the sins of darker 
times, while implanting a hatred of war and a love of 
peace, and imparting a general idea of how civilized 
man has traveled from fiercer to gentler ways. By this 
time your children are ready for the persecution of the 
Puritans, and it is not at all necessary to stop and tell of 
the discovery of America and the explorations of the 
Cabots before introducing the voyagers in the May- 
flower. The persecutions dy the Puritans may well 
follow as a next theme, and, if your subject has been 
well worked up, the successful war of science with 
superstition may fittingly close one historic series. 

We are going beyond the limits of our question,but his- 
tory isa difficult subject to drop. Having begun in 
this way, by giving the children a set of general con- 
ceptions, in chronologic (if not close) succession and 
philosophically connected, it were well to keep these 
few events as historic stations from which trips may be 
taken in search of more immediate effects, and between 
which other stations may be established from time to 
time. A coherent basis for all future historical study 
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may be thus laid, such as no printed chronological table 
of events has ever succeeded in supplying, and a taste 
for the subject will be a pretty sure result. 

“But about the little ones?" Some one says history 
should be begun in the lowest grades. Well, the story 
of Jack Sprat and his wife is a perfect tid-bit of history 
and as for biography, what briefer, truer or more tel- 
ling selection could you make than the well-known in- 
cident from the life of Little Jack Horner ? ” and 
he said, ‘What a good boy am I!’” The fictitious 
personages of nursery literature exercise the baby mind 
before school age and prepare it to receive the less fic- 
tilious personages of mythology, whom the uncertain 
lights of a misty antiquity permit to ride the clouds and 
perform exaggerated feats. Next in order, come Bible 
stories—the stories of Noah, of Moses, etc. The 
Goliaths of profane history naturally follow. 





Watch Out. 


Among the subjects the broad teacher will keep before 
his pupils are the affairs of Japan, China, Cuba, Mexico, 
and Turkey. The affairs of the first two have been set- 
tled by a war ; what they will do as the result of the 
war is still more interesting. ‘“ Watch out.” 

As to Cuba, it is not time to prophesy. It would by 
no means be strange that Cuba should become free and 
independent. While it is in some senses none of our 
business what they do there, we cannot but hope they 
will become independent. It is by no means impossible 
but there are boys and girlsliving who may talk of Cuba 
as we now talk of Texas. If Cuba should become in- 
dependent and desire to join our nationality we should 
give her a rousing welcome. “ Watch out.” 

As to Mexico, the only question that troubles our 
nearest neighbor is whether Porfirio Diaz shall be 
elected president for the sixth time. He was first elected 
in 1876 as provisional president, the next year as con- 
stitutional president, succeeded by Gonzales, then re- 
elected in 1884. He will probably be chosen again by 
the Congress now in session. 

As to Turkey the situation is grave. The sultan has 
refused the joint demand of Russia, England, and 
France that a joint commission shall be formed to per- 
manently protect the Armenian Christians. If the sul- 
tan refuses it is believed that Turkey will be dismem- 
bered ; this would mean that this people, belonging to 
neither the Semitic nor Aryan races, would be driven 
out of Europe and that a Greek nation would be formed. 
“Oh, that the Greeks were educated and able to take 
advantage of the tide that is coming in,” said an emi- 
nent English statesman. 

Already the Turkish empire is parceled out. Ar- 
menia would go to Russia; Macedonia to Austria; Epirus 
and Crete and the other islands to Greece; Syria to 
France ; Tripoli to Italy ; Egypt to England ; Constan- 
tinople and Bulgaria would unite and probably be under 
the influence of the czar ; the sultan would go East and 
iocate himself at Bagdad or Broussa. ‘“ Watch out.” 





Leading Events of the Week. 


The Democratic convention at Saratoga declares for ‘‘ home 
tule in excise matters."——-Cubans captured near Key West, 
charged with violation of the neutrality law, acquitted.——Moors 
commit lawless acts near Melilla; the Spanish government will 
send a squadron to Tangier to demand the immediate fulfilment of 
the treaty of Marrakesh.——lIn Brazil the house repeals the senate 
bill for amnesty to the officers of the late revolution, and Pres. 
Moraes threatens to resign. Cholera epidemic in Pekin ; 20,000 
deaths in four days.——Dr. Talmage accepts a call to the First 
Presbyterian church at Washington.—Great preparations 
making for the coronation of the czar of Russia next spring.—— 
Conflicts between Peruvians and Bolivians over the Desaguadero 
river.——Gen. Nelson A. Miles succeeds Gen. John M. Schofield 
as commander of the United States army.——Bright outlook for 
the iron industry——Death of Pasteur, the great French 
scientist. ——The Hungarian civil marriage law goes into effect ; 
all Jewish disabilities have been removed.——The Cristobal 
Colon, a*Spanish cruiser, wrecked off Mantua.——Lieut. Peary 
arrives at Portland, Me., from his arctic expedition, 
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Those who wail that so many things beside the three R’s are 
taught should ponder the Brookline course. Through the first 
hive grades the study of botany is taken - The plant as a 
whole, its parts and uses of the -parts, with special studies of 
leaves, flowers, and fruits, constitute the work in the first grade. 
The pupils are taught to prepare plants for winter to protect 
them from inclement weather. 

The study of seeds and the growth of plants is then taken u 
in the spring with outdoor work in gathering specimens, whic 
are mounted later. 

Flowers and fruit, with the relations of fruit to seeds, are taken 
up in the second grade for the fall work, with work on individual 
specimens, aiming for independent observation, drawings, and 
descriptions. 

Through the third and fourth grades the work advances rapidly, 
experiments being made to determine conditions most feveruble 
to germination. 

The last grade work completes the botany course until the 
more advanced work in the high school is reached in the second 
year. 

In the same way are taken up correlatively animal study, min- 
eralogy, physiology, and chemistry. Physics form an important 
part of the course in the upper grades. Geology is also on the 
curriculum of studies. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the practical demonstration of all 
these studies. Good text-books are in use, but these are sup- 
plemented with object lessons, specimens being passed about the 
room during the recitations, and parties of the pupils making ex- 
cursions out of doors under the guidance of the teachers. 


According to the Madras Educational Review compulsory ed- 
ucation must be more of a success in India than it is here; 94.7 
per cent. of the children of school age in the Baroda state are at- 
tending school. 


“Pro Bono Publico ” has funny notions sometimes. Here she 
comes—it’s a woman this time—with a letter closing with these 
words : “It was supposed by some of us that if the school board 
of this town was composed one-half of females that a great 
reformation in school system and methods would be at once 
accomplished, but it may be all the male members will have to be 
dropped from the board and also our state board of education 
made up of women before everything is ‘just lovely.’” It’s too 
bad the Creator did not adopt the plan suggested here and ban- 
ish the obstructive male element to innocuous desuetude. 
Wouldn’t it be a lovely world! But there are some who suspect 
that the inauguration of reforms is not a matter of sex, at least 
history has made them believe that whenever there was a great 
educational reform it was started and managed by a man. 


Robert Ellis Thompson, of the Central high school, Philadel- 
phia, says: ‘“ We have yet to learn the different influences of 
drawing and driving in our school work and give the drawing 
power its proper play. It is an old saying that you can drive 
a horse to the trough, but you can’t make him drink. You can 
drive children to school, but you can’t make them learn. Educa- 
tion by coercion doesn’t educate. The compulsory education 
law has necessitated the institution in London of what are known 
as reform schools, which are practically prisons. That makes me 
opposed to the system—it is the shadow of the prison back of 
our public schools,” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton advocates military discipline in 
boys’ schools as a preventive of ungainiiness, She says: ‘‘ When 
we contrast the difference in the step and bearing of men trained 
at West Point and the ordinary shuffling gait of most of our 
fathers, husbands, and sons, I think any woman who feels the 
least pride in the appearance of her kinsmen would say, by all 
means let us train this generation how to stand, to walk, to rise 
up and sit down with military grace and precision. As to culti- 
vating the war spirit, that is a weak argument. It is cultivating 
the spirit of self-discipline, self respect, dignity, and grace. It 
does not make so much matter for women, as they hide all their 
deformities under their skirts. It would be a good idea to have 
all crooked-legged men who turn their toes in also encased in 
skirts.” 


In Harper's Weekly, Josiah Flynt gives his experience as a 
tramp. He repeats the advice another tramp gave him and it 
applies well to teachers : 


‘* Almost the first advice given me came from an old vagabond known 
among his cronies as Portland Fraxy. He knew that I was but a short 
time on the road, and that in many respects I had not met with the suc- 
cess which was necessary to entitle me to respect among men of his class, 
but, nevertheless, he was willing to give me a few ‘ pointers,’ which by-the- 
way, all hoboes are glad to do if they feel that the recipient will turn them 
to profit. 

PF met Fraxy for the first time in Chicago, and while we were lounging 
on the grassinthe Lake Front Park, the following conversation took 

lace : 
eee Cigarette,’ he began—for I had already received my tramp name— 
* how long 'v ’ye been on the road ?’ 

*** About two months.’ 

*** Waal, how long d’ ye ’spect to stay there ?’ 

** Oh, ’s long ’s I'm happy.’ 
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‘** Ez long ez yer happy, eh ? Now, 'f yer wants ter be happy, here’s a 
little advice fer ye. In the first place, make up yer mind jes’ wha’ cher 
goin’ ter be. Ef ye ‘spect ter work fer yer livin’, why, get off the road. 
Moochin’ spiles workin’ jes ez workin’ spiles moochin’, The two don’t go 
together nohow. So’f yer goin’ ter be a bum fer life, never think o’ work. 
Jes give yerself entirely to yer own speshul callin’, fer 'f ye don’t yer'll re- 
gret it. ‘N the second place, ye wan’ ter decide what kind o° beggar yer 
goin’ ter make. Ef yer a thief, 'n’ playin’ beggar simply asa guy, why 
then ye knows yer bizness better'n I do. But ef ye ain’t, ’n’ are jes 
browsin’ round, lookin’ fer a berth, then I wants to tell yer somethin’, 
There's diff’rent kinds o’ beggars; some gets there, ’n’ some doesn’t 
Them what gets there I cali arteests, ’n’ them what doesn’t I call ban’- 
crupts. Now wha’ chew goin’ ter be, arteest or ban’crupt ?’ 

* * Be an arteest or nothin’. Beggin’s a great biziness 'f yer cut out fer 
it, ‘cause ye’ve got everything to win ’n’ nothin’ ter lose. Not many callin’s 
has them good points—see ? Now 'f yer goin’ ter be an arteest ye wants 
ter make up yer mind to one thiny, ’n’ that is—hard work. Some people 
thinks that moochin’ ’s easy, but lemme tell ye ’tain’t. Batterin’, when it’s 
done well, is the difficultest job under the moon—take my tip fer that. Ye 
got ter work hard all yer life to make boodle, ’n’ ’f ye wan’ ter save it, ye 
mus’n’t booze, Drinkin’ ’s what spiles bums. If they c’u’d leave it alone 
they'd be somethin’. Now, Cig, that’s good sound talk, ‘n’ you'd better 
hang on to 1t.’” 


Dr. William T. Harris, in his fifth annual report, shows that in 
the year 1892-’93 the whole number of pupils enrolled in schools 
and colleges, public and private, in the United States was 15 083,- 
630, or 22.5 per cent. of the entire population. This was an in- 
crease over the preceding year of 370,697. The enrollment of 

upils in the public schools for the year numbered 13,510,719, an 
increase of 1.92 per cent. for the preceding year, while the average 
attendance increased 3.45 per cent. There were employed in the 
year 122,056 male and 260,954 female teachers. The number of 
school-houses was 236,426, valued, with their contents and ap- 
purtenances, at $398,435,039. The school revenue for that year 
was $165,000,000 ; the total expenditures $163,000,000, 


Of the twelve books for professional reading recommended by 
the Prang course, six are published by E. L. Keliogg & Co. 
They are ‘ Apperception,” T. G. Rooper (authorized edition); 
“Unconscious Tuition,” Bishop Huntington; “ Art of Question- 
ing,” J. G. Fitch ; “Securing and Retaining Attention,” James 
L. Hughes (authorized edition); ‘‘ Quincy Methods,” Lelia E. 
Patridge ; “ Talks on Teaching,” Francis W. Parker. 


The children who have read Longfellow’s “ Courtship of Miles 
Standish” will be interested to hear that the spot where Miles 
Standish landed on September 29, 1621, in Squantum, Mass., was 
marked last Monday by a monument, composed of round stones 
brought by members of the Daughters of the Revolution, and 
kindred societies, and placed in position by a mason. The ad- 
dress was by Charles Francis Adams. 


Nath Benerji, principal of the Calcutta, India, school for the 
Deaf, is expected in Washington to begin a course of study at 
the Gallaudet college, Kendall Green, in which he has been given 
a scholarship. He attended the normal school for the oral in- 
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struction of the deaf at London during the past year, and is de. 
sirous of studying the methods of teaching employed in the 
United States. 


SMS A EEA Nett RCI TEAS NAN BR  REIR 

Prof. Eli Whitney Blake, lately Hazard professor of physics at 
Brown university, died. at Hampton, Conn., Oct. 1. He was a 
son of Eli Whitney Blake, the inventor, and was born in New 
Haven on April 20, 1836. He was graduated from Yale college, 
in 1857, and spent a year at the Sheffield Scientific school, after 
which he studied chemistry and physics in the universities of 
Heidelberg Marburg, and Berlin. He was appointed professor 
of physics in the University of Vermont, in 1867. From 1868 to 
1870 he was professor of physics at Cornell university. Jn 1868- 
69, he was acting professor of physics in Columbia college. He 
went to Brown as professor of physics in 1870, and remained 
until 1886. He was a member of many scientific societies, and 
was a fellow of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 





Catholic University. 


McMahon hall, the central building and the most beautiful one” 
in what is to constitute a group of buildings at the Catholic uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., was dedicated Oct. 1. Mgr. Satolli 
and Cardinal Gibbons made addresses. Many of the archbish- 
ops, bishops, and clergy from various parts of the country partici- 
pated. The dedication of McMahon hall inaugurates the work 
of the Catholic university in lay branches, in addition to the di- 
vinity branch which it has been conducting for the last six years. 
The new schools are to embrace a department of philosophy, 
with Prof. E. A. Pace as dean, and a department of social sciences 
and law, with Prof. W. C. Robinson, late chief lecturer of the 
Yale law school, as dean. The hall has cost a little short of half 
a million dollars, and the entire amount was given by Monsignor 
McMahon who is now seventy-five years old and has been fifty- 
three years a priest. In recognition of this munificence the Pope 
has conferred on Monsignor McMahon his present title. The 
building is 255 feet long by 70 to too feet in depth, four stories 
high throughout, and there is a fifth central story. The entire 
building is of hewn granite. 

Dr. Rooker, Mgr. Satolli’s private secretary, has temporarily 
accepted the chair of ethics at the university. 





England. 


The latest report of the committee of the Council on Education 
gives some noteworthy figures concerning the cost of educating 
school children. The average grant paid per child in 1893 in 
voluntary schools was 18s, 1}d., and in board schools 18s, 11}d. 
In 1894 it rose to 18s, 2}d., and to 19s. 12d., respectively, in the 
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two classes of schools, The cost of school education in London 
is set down at 2/ 5s. $d. in voluntary schools, and at £3 6s. in 
the board schools. In Wales, school education costs £1, 16s, 9d. 
per head in the voluntary, and £2 3s. 2}d. in the Welsh board 
schools. At the end of August, 1894, the number of children on 
the registers was 5,198,741. The number in 1892 was 5.006,979. 
The average school attendance for the year ending 1894 was 
4,225,834. A considerable increase in the number of pupils, their 
— attendance, and the cost of education is shown by these 
gures. 


Connecticut. 


Norwich has a new manual training school in operation, in 
connection with the Free Academy. The building cost $10,000, 
and includes a machine shop, forge shop, printing office, wood- 
working shop, and rooms for instruction in mechanical drawing 
and drafting. The privileges of the manual departments are 
open to the boys of the senior and first middle classes, who omit 
one-third of the academy class work, and with this year the boys 
of the second middle class who wish to elect the course. The 
latter, however, will be compelled to take it as an extra, without 
dropping any part of their class work. This year, also, there 
will be a girls’ wood-carving class, which will occupy during cer- 
tain morning hours the woodworking shop in the training build- 
ing. 

Th: manual training school in New Haven cost $17,000 during 
the past year for 167 pupils, or about $103 each, against $50 each 
for pupils in the high school. Editor Troup, of the Uzon, char- 
acterized the school as “a white elephant on the town,” but the 
school meeting which had the matter under consideration con- 
cluded that the school had not been in existence long enough to 
determine what (its future cost) may be, and voted $5,000 for 
better equipment. There were only two negative votes. 


The State Teachers’ association will be in New Haven, October 
18, The chief address will be by Dr. Charles De Garmo of 
Swarthmore college. Sherman Williams, of Glens Falls, N. Y., will 
follow. The papers on the different phases of reading will not be 
delivered, but will be printed in the advance pamphlet, in order 
that those who care to discuss the subject may be prepared in 
advance. They will be on “ The Use of the Reading Book,” by 
Charles D. Hine ; ‘‘ Geographical Reading,’’ by Joseph A. Graves; 
“Reading and History,” by W. A. Gordy; “ The Relation of 
Reading to Literature,” by J. W. Abernethy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
“Reading and Science,”’’by G. P. Phenix; “School Use of Lib- 
raries,” by Miss C. M. Hewins. Accompanying each paper will 
be a biography of the special department treated, arranged accord- 
ing to grades,with name of publisher and price. Art and manual 
industry will be directed by Thomas Mather. 





New Hampshire. 


Principal Tucker, of Laconia high school, wants to have but 
one session ; the parents are about equally divided on the matter. 
It is the opinion of those who have tried it that the two-session 
plan is the best. 


A visitor in a Concord school reports that a little miss had pre- 
sented her teacher with some flowers and was asked: ‘“‘ Who 
made this pretty bouquet?” ‘‘It was made by Mary and me.” 
“By Mary and who?” “It was made by Mary and I,” and 
the teacher leaned back in her chair with a relieved expression on 
her face and the smile of one who had gained a victory. 


At Keene there was a discussion over this: Suppose that in a 
school there is one or more students working against good order, 
should such a case be left for the teacher to handie or should the 
schoo! board take it in charge and bring about a reformation at 
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once or a’ suspension from school? There is 

no question but that the business of the board 

is to put out every persistent enemy of the 

school. Schools are toeducate, not reform. We 

say to the teacher not to wait for a scene, but 
| call on the board to remove obstructors. 


In Nashua, Miss Alma T. Hunt asked for a 
year’s absence to attend school. This was the 
best thing that occurred at the meeting. 





Rhode Island. 


} ~~At Cranston the high school tuition fee for 
4 non-resident pupils is $40 per year. 





4 Massachusetts. 


The Northampton Gaze/fe invites parents to 
_i give their opinions as to the following ques- 
tions: “Do you believe that as good training 
can be had by teaching fewer branches more thoroughly than 
by teaching many things less thoroughly? Do you believe 
that the present school duties are too severe on your child?” 
Does the Gazette really expect that this sort of thing will do any 
good? The first question is simply a trap. Adults who can 
think themselves into the position of the child, are very rare 
among lay men and their peculiar notion of “ thoroughness ” 
usually binds them still more. The Northampton people should 
invite G, Stanley Hall or Col. Parker to give them a few pointers 
before rushing into print. 


In Haverhill, the school board refused to put women in as 
principals of the grammar schools. Towns with a valuation of 
less than $500,000 are privileged to send their scholars tuition 
free to some neighboring high school which is approved by the 
board. There are 77 such towns in the state which have no high 
school of their own, and the presumption is that many pupils will 
avail themselves of the provisions of the law. Manual training 
must be maintained by cities of over 20,000 inhabitants, under 
the law of 1894 which has just gone into effect. 


W. R. Lazenby proposed at Springfield there should be schools 
for teaching horticulture. This is done considerably in England 
already ; then also a traveling dairy school is supported by. the 
government and found most useful and popular. 


In Lawrence, when it was proposed to open two kindergartens, 
Dr. Gibbs, an opponent, to kill it wanted six opened. This, to 
his amazement, was passed. 


The system of penmanship devised by Miss Anna Hill, of 
Springfield, has been adopted by the school committee of East 
Hampton. 

The Springfield training school building committee has decided 
to award the contract for the completion of the interior work on 
the new dormitory to Dodge & Graves of that city. B. F. Stur- 
tevant & Co., of Boston, were given the contract for furnishing 
the heating apparatus. An observatory will surmount the middle 
gable of the dormitory building. It will be ten feet square and 
will follow the Gothic style of the building. When completed 
this observatory will make the highest point of outlook in the 
city, exceeding the height of the armory tower twenty feet. The 
view from the top of the dormitory building is one of great beauty. 
To the West can be seen the mountains beyond Pittsfield, on the 
North are the mountains off toward Amherst, and on the south 
the view extends beyond Longmeadow. It is expected that the 
building will be completed by December 1, and some time before 
the new year it is proposed to have an opening reception. 

Vertical writing has been adopted for beginners in the Salem 
public schools. The children will be first taught the vertical 
system. The Italian or sloping hand will continue to be in use 
where children have begun to write in that style, though it is 
likely that the old style will be considerably modified by the in- 
fluence of the vertical system. 

In Clinton, the one session plan has been adopted. 


Georgia. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry, of Richmond, the well-known agent for 
the Peabody fund and the Slater Fund, is arranging for a mass 
meeting in the interest of education, to be held at Lincolnville on 
the 25th of October. President Cleveland, Secretary Smith, Dr. 
Wilson, and Dr. Gilman of Johns Hopkins university, the presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives will be invited to attend, 


Maryland. 


The Baltimore News says “Politics is the curse of the public 
school system of Maryland. It is a disgrace to the state and a 
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menace to the mental and moral growth of its children that the 
ositions of commissioners, examiners, trustees, and teachers 
orm 4 part of the ‘spoils’ of politics. There seems to be a 
growing opinion that the commissionerships should be made 
elective, and the people be given an opportunity to directly select 
their own commissioners.” 


Virginia. 


In Richmond, on the opening of the Madison school W. 
D. Porter presented the children with bouquets; he asked 
how many were glad school had opened, and out of 700 only 108 
were glad !!!! 


: Illinois. 


The Chicago school board has adopted a plan for giving the high 
school boys military drill. Supt. Lane is unalterably opposed. 
He said : “ All that is necessary to develop the physical structure 
of the boys is taught them daily in the schools. Military drill 
and tactics can effect no more, Besides, this new movement, as 
they call it, is not the thing for children. They have little enough 
time to learn the useful, the beautiful, and the true in life. Going 
through marches and countermarches, marking time and firing by 
platoons do not teach a boy the kernel of patriotism. The patriot 
comes of purity of heart, goodness of intention, a sense of duty, 
a knowledge of the Creator and what he has made for the enjoy- 
ment of the creature. No, the pupils of the Chicago public 
schools have no place nor time for mimic war. Rather they 
should be taught peace, brotherly love, arbitration, and that one 
new discovery in the field of science can build more cities and 
make more happy homes than a conquering army can destroy.” 





Minnesota. 


Miss Gertrude Stoker, a graduate of Pratt institute, teaches 
drawing in the St. Paul public schools after a method of her own. 
“‘ She instructs the child to draw a house, a barn, a table, a chair, 
a book, as the object presents itself to his eye, before.she asks 
him to draw the cube, square, or geometrie forms. She bases her 
conception of art instruction upon progress from nature to prin- 
ciple, upon free expression and upon the acceptance ot appear- 
ances before facts, whicn will lead from the study of natural forms 
to that of classic ornament. 

She has recently prepared a small manual, entitled “Seeing and 
Doing, ’ in which she outlines her individual mold of thought. 





Michigan. 


The Detroit school board were asked by Rev. Dr. McLauren to 
adopt a periodical for teaching patriotism and they wisely refused. 
That is one of the dangers that beset the schools. Some one 
Says it is desirable for the pupil to know mineralogy, botany, and 
astronomy, &c.; these books are provided and then the cry “‘ over- 
loaded ” comes. 


In Grand Rapids there is a great fight over geographies. Pres- 
ident Felkel says that Frye’s geographies were adopted and shall 
be used. The case went before the courts and was decided in 
favor of the action of the board of education, but the supreme 
court has ordered a stay of legal proceedings. Pres. Felkel said 
in his report : 

“It isa strange commentary that in our ungraded schools throughout 
the country the children attending school from four to six months per year 
for a period of from six to eight years are better educated and prepared to 
enter upon the ordinary duties of life than the majority of our children after 
taking che full course of eight years of ten months per year. 

How do the teachers of Grand Rapids explain this ? 

Prof. Hinsdale gave an address before the Saginaw teachers on 
the sources of education, nature, use of symbols, and language. “ It 
is the tault of educators to rely on books too exclusively.” Col. 
Parker lectured on geography. 


The Detroit Mews says the questions proposed to teachers are 
ridiculous, and says: 

‘“*The Lord knows that whatever time these children have to spend in 
these schools should be devoted to teaching them to read. write, and figure 
correctly, introducing them to the grand lessons of the history of their 
country and giving them some little notion whether New York and Chicago 
are provinces of Arabia or cache stations of north pole expeditions. 

The News is giving us old trash; that 1s just what they said in 
Massachusetts when the first normal school was proposed; now 
they mean to have none but normal graduates. 





Missouri. 


The St. Joseph Mews says Superintendent Neely has queer views 
respecting examination ; he said, “It is all bosh to judge of the 
qualifications of a teacher by the percentage he or she may se- 
cure in an examination. Under the new law the teachers are not 
required to obtain a certain percentage to secure positions in the 
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schools. The law requires them to be competent teachers, and I 
think I ought to know whether or not a teacher is qualified.” It 
seems there is an attempt there to have the teachers examined 
who are appointed. Queer, we should say. 

Harsh criticism has at last moved the Missouri state board of 
health to action in the matter of granting M.D. In future no 
person can matriculate at a medical college in this state who has 
not a diploma from a college or academy, or a first-grade teach- 
ers’ certificate. Within a week after the rule went into effect 
eighty would-be students from the interior returned sorrowfully 
to their homes. One feature of the new rule will interest outside 
colleges. Under the laws of Missouri no graduate of any college 
outside of this state can be admitted to practice in Missouri if his 
alma mater does not require at least as high a standard for ad- 
mission as that required by the Missouri law. 





Wisconsin. 


It appears that the first free public school outside of New Eng- 
land was opened in Kenosha, Wis. A tax of $2,000 was author- 
ized. At first the old cry “ No taxation to educate our neighbor’s 
children ” was raised, but it was silenced. 


Ohio. 


In Cleveland the school board decided to have double sessions 
in the high school. One session begins at 8 o'clock and lasts 
until 12; at 1 the second begins and lasts till 4. 

The Newark American says: “ We would not have a single 
school sustained by the state where the Bible was not read and 
prayer offered daily. The constant tendency to drift away from 
the Bible, away from prayer and the sacred things to which our 
fathers and mothers clung with religious fervor bodes no good for 
the republic, and the sooner we get back into touch with the ear- 
lier practices the better it will be for the morals of the public and 
the health of the nation. While teaching the lessons of national 
patriotism, it will also be well to instill into the minds of the 
youth of the land, lessons of Godliness and purity of life. 








Pennsylvania. 


In Philadelphia wood-working was introduced into “‘ The Rob- 
ert Morris school.” The outfit consisted of twelve double 
benches affording accommodations for twenty-four boys to work 
at one time. The tools provided consisted of vises, hammers, 
chisels, squares, gauges, rules, and sloyd knives. The entire cost 
of the outfit was about $300. 

The pupils not only learned to use the different tools with 
deftness and facility, but they turned out work that would have 
been creditable to mechanics of several years’ experience. 

The interest amounting to enthusiasm with which the boys 
took up the work extended itself to the regular branches of the 
school and seemed to create an additions! interest in all their 
school work. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says: ‘‘ The system of teaching has 
undergone a change within the last few years. It is a change 
for the better viewed from the standpoint of the pedagogue and 
with the idea’that the pupils who enter the lower grades are to 
be prepared for and to take the higher courses. But it does not 
accomplish as much for the pupils who leave school at the end of 
the secondary grade as the old sing-song memorizing system of 
the country school, dating back thirty years or more. The 
youngest pupils in those schools did not get much education, but 
they learned how to read and write, they exhibited in their spell- 
ing bees remarkable familiarity with the vagaries of the English 
language, and they developed quickness and skill in mental arith- 
metic, That about completed their education, which was thor- 
ough as far as it was carried. Pupils of similar age in our 
schools to-day have doubtless had a better foundation laid for 
future studies, but they have much less knowledge of the three 
R’s, and are, therefore, not so well equipped for the active work 
of life which is to put an end to school studies. (We doubt this ; 
we don’t believe it at all; what does Dr. Brooks say ?) 


In Bellefonte the faculty refused to admit the junior class, con- 
sisting of fifty-two students. The entire class was suspended 
last spring for cribbing ina history examination. They were told 
that they must be re-examined or remain away from the college. 
The students stuck together and refused to go through another 
examination. 

When the college opened for the fall term, they were all there 
and applied for admission, but were refused because they had 
not undergone the re-examination. 

As the state annually appropriates several hundred thousand 
dollars to keep the college running this episode is of widespread 
interest. 

It seems that when the regular examination in ancient history 
took place last spring every member of the class, with the ex- 
ception of one girl, passed with a rush. This aroused suspicion 
and an investigation was made, when it was divulged that the 
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class had obtained a copy of the questions to be submitted from 
the college typewriter, and had thus prepared for the ordeal. 
The young lady didn’t get one because she was on very friendly 
terms with one of the professors, and they were afraid to trust 
her with the secret. However, she told, and the college scandal 
came to light. 

It appears the copy of the questions was got by one who was 
in love with the typewriter girl. 


New York. 


Under the provisions of the compulsory education act, State 
Supt. Skinner on Oct. 1, appointed Arthur M. Wright, of Water- 
ville, and A. Edson Hali, of Sarato ga, as truancy superintendents, 
with salaries of $2,500 and $2,000 respectively. 





Chicago. 


The committee on school management of the Chicago school 
board recommends that a manual training department be opened 
n connection with each truant school established. It also 





recommends that pupils from other than Chicago public schools 
be admitted on trial to any grade on presenting a principal’s cer- 
tificate for qualification for the grade. The certificate is to show 





SCHILLER SCHOOL 


that the work of the previous grade laid down in the Chicago 
graded course of study has been done, and that the pupil has at- 
tended the school from which the certificate has been issued 
for at least one year. 





GREELY © SCHOOL 


It has been resolved that on the written application of any 
principal, approved by the superintendent, the school manage- 
ment committee may order the discontinuance in the schools 





IU) sud NEED 


'BYDEJPARK HIGH SCHOOL. ——=——— 


designated of any text-book on the list adopted by the board. 
Such application must state the reasons for the request. 
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New York City. 


On the recommendation of George B. Fowler, of the heaith 
commission, a number of suggestions to the board of education 
were adopted by the health board. Among them were the 
following : 

(1) The use of slates, slate-pencils, and sponges shall be dis- 
continued in all the public schools. 

(2) According to requirement, pupils shall be supplied with 
pencils and pen-holders ; each pupil to retain those received, in 
a box, provided for the purpose, such box to be marked with the 
pupil’s name. Pencils and pen-holders shall not be transferred 
from one pupil to another without suitable disinfection. 

(3) All school property left in the school building by a child 
sick with any contagious disease, and all such property found in 
an appartment occupied by a family in which a case of small-pox, 
typhus fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, or measles has occurred, 
shall be taken by the health department for disinfection or de- 
struction. 

(4) Books which are taken home by pupils shall be covered 
regularly once each month with brown manila paper. 

(5) Places for drinking water on the ground floors of the 
school buildings shal] be discontinued and a covered pitcher pro- 
vided for each class-room, in which fresh water shall be placed 
before every session. A numbered cup, to be kept in the class- 
room shall be issued to each pupil. No interchange of cups 
shall be allowed. 

lt was also suggested that the manual of the board of educa- 
tion should be revised so as to make stringent rules for reporting 
contagious diseases. 

The last recommendation demands that all principals and 
teachers should be forbidden to send any pupil to the home of 
another pupil for any reason, while the preceding rule demands 
that the board of education should require that all future school 
buildings should contain sufficient closet space for outer wraps 
and garments. 


The public schools cost the city last year, $5,262,483; the 
police cost $5,864,822. Next year the schools will cost $5,703,- 
579—the police, $5,694,880. The total number of children at- 
tending the grammar and primary schools is 185,000, the number 
of teachers, including principals and vice principals was last year 
3,788; with the addition of Westchester the number has risen to 
4,000. The schools of Boston cost twice as much as those of 
New York, yet the population is only about one-fourth of New 
York city. New Orleans spends least per capita for purposes of 
education of all the large cities. Of the 4,000 teachers of New 
York, including principals and vice-principals, 300 are men, and 
3,700 women. 


Brooklyn, 


A new course of study was adopted, the distinguishing features 
of which are these: First, an enormous reduction in the detail 
work required in grammar, geography, and history; second, a 
large extension of the reading matter used in the schools, partic- 
ularly in the direction of pure literature and of history; third, a 
co-ordination of the various subjects of study, to the end that one 
study may reinforce every other study and that the pupils may 
receive each new piece of knowledge exactly at the moment when 
the mind is best prepared to assimilate it. 


More than 500 graduates of the grammar schools were turned 
away from the girls’ high school for want of room. The growth 
of the high school system in Brooklyn has been marvelous. It is 
not more than seven or eight years ago that all the pupils of this 
grade, boys and girls, were crowded into a single building on 
Court street. Then came the erection of the girls’ high school as 
a distinct institution, and subsequently that for the boys. The 
number of primary schools was increased with a rush, but not too 
quickly to keep pace with the demands upon them, These in- 
stitutions have been steadily feeding the intermediate and gram- 
mar schools, which in turn have fed the high schools, 

The old school building No. 3, on Bedford avenue, is to be used 
as a branch high school, for the accommodation of the 150 girls 
who cannot gain admission to the high school for want of room. 
It is proposed that the principal of the latter shall also superin- 
tend the classes in the branch, as the two buildings are not far 
apart. If necessary the larger schcol is to be relieved by trans- 
ferring some of its present classes to the branch. It seems that 
no action will be taken on the proposition to call upon the city 
authorities for an issue of bonds to the extent of $250,000 to 
provide for the erection of a new high school building. The be- 
lief is very general in the city that provision for the lower grades 
should be made first, and, beginning with the primary, the work 
should go on until accommodation for every child of school age 
and for the increase due to the growth of population is provided. 

The board of education has gained control of the Truants’ 
Home, and the name has been changed tothe “ Truanis’ School.” 
The school will be used only for boys who play truant, and not 
for the large number of pupils for whom there is no adequate ac- 
commodation. 
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School Law and Legal Intelligence. 


Micellaneous Questions Recently 
Decided by the Higher Courts of the Land. 


By R. D. FISHER. 


1. Character of School— Parochial or Déstrict.— 

On an issue whether a school was a parochial or district school 
it appeared that the Catholic church owned the land on which the 
school-house stood; that the Catholic faith was taught in the 
school without objection, the inhabitants of the district being en- 
tirely of that faith ; and that the trustees of the church contrib- 
uted to the teachers’ salary. On the other hand, it was shown 
that such schooi received its share of the school fund; that dis- 
trict meetings were annualy held, and the teachers hired and paid 
by the school board, and the business of the school conducted 
after the usual manner of school districts. He/d, that it wasa 
district school. Azchter vs Cordes, etc. Mich. S.C. (58 N. W. 
R,, 1110). 

2. Contracts with Teacher.— 

The board of trustees may, before the annual meeting, employ 
a teacher for the ensuing year. And, under the statute (Stat. 
Sec. 5134) making it the duty of the board of trustees of a school 
district to employ qualified teachers, and to require the director 
and moderater to make contracts with them on behalf of the dis- 
trict, does not render a contract for a teacher’s service void if not 
signed by the director. And, when a contract for a teacher’s ser- 
vices is annulled by the school-board during the vacation, and be- 
fore the time for commencement of such services, the teacher 
need not immediately seek other employment, but may insist on 
the contract, and tender her services at the stipulated time. 
Neither need the plaintiff in such action for breach ef the contract 
show that she tried to obtain employment in schools of a grade 
lower than that for which she was emnployed. Farred/ vs. School 
District, etc., Mich. S. C. (56 N. W. R., 1053). 

3. Personal Liability of Director.— 

Where the defendant, as a sub-school director, entered into a 
written contract with plaintiff, employing her as a teacher, she 
having no certificate or license, and the contract was not approved 
by the president of the school-board, and she was notified to stop 
teaching, Held, that defendent was not individually liable for her 
services during the period taught. S/one vs. Berlin, lowa,S. C., 
(55 N. W. R. 341). 

4. Power to Sue on Invalid Contract—Subsequent Procure- 
ment of Certificate.— 

Where the statute as amended by Chap. 56, Laws 1891, pro- 
vides that “no person shall be employed or permitted to teach in 
any of the public schools of the state, who is not the holder of a 
lawful certificate of qualification, and any contract made in viola- 
tion of this contract 1s void.” He/d, that where a teacher is em- 
ployed who does not hold a certificate, the subsequent procure- 
ment thereof, does not render the contract of employment valid, 
and entitle such person to sue thereon for a breach thereof. Hos- 
mer vs.School Dist., etc., N. Dakota, S. C., (59 N. W. R, 1035). 

5. Authority to Employ Teacher.— 

A contract of employment of a teacher, entered into on behalf 
of the district by the director and treasurer, will bind the district 
though the moderator was not consulted concerning it. MMont- 
gomery vs. State, Neb., S. C., (53 N. W. R. 568). 

6. Moral Character of Teacher.— 

After a teacher has been employed by a board of directors of 
an independent district, and the contract has been signed by him- 
self and the secretary, the president of the board cannot refuse to 
approve and fill the contract because the teacher is not of good 
moral character, and not personally fit to teach, since these are 
matters for the board to determine. Place vs. Townshi?, etc., 
Iowa, S. C., 56 Iowa, 573. 

7. Power to Discharge Teacher.— 

. After a teacher having the proper certificate is employed by the 
board, with knowledge of her qualifications, she cannot be dis- 
charged, before rendering any services for incompetency. Far- 
rell vs. School Dist. etc., y8 Mich., 43. 

8. Statutory Power to Dismiss—Discretion.— 

The exercise by aschool-board of its power to dismiss a teacher 
at pleasure before the termination of the contract, being a discre- 
tionary power (sec, 404 Rev. St.) cannot be questioned by the 
courts, where no abuse of discretion is shown. Hence, a teacher 
employed by a normal school may be dismissed at pleasure, be- 
fore termination of contract, though this does not provide for 
summary dismissal, as the contract is necessarily subject to the 
statute providing that teachers may be dismissed at the pleasure 
of the board. GzHan vs. Board of Regents, etc., Wis., S.C., (58 
N. W. R., 1042). 

8. Liability of School Districts for Negligence Resulting in 
Personal Injuries.-— 

School districts being corporations within limited powers or- 





ganized solely for public and educational purposes, and the duties 
of the school officers entrusted w::h the management and care of 
the property of such districts, beiny; public and administrative 
only, they are not (as a district) liable for injuries to individuals 
caused by negligence in failing to make repairs. 

Nor is a right of action against a school district for such negli- 
genc: given by sec. 117 Rev. St. 1878, which authorizes actions 
to be brought against trustees in their official capacity, for an in- 
jury to the rights of plaintiff arising from some act or omission of 
the officers of the district. Bank vs. School Dist. Minn. S. C., 
(51 N. W.R., 814.) 

School corporations of Indiana are a part of the educational 
system of the state, and are governed by the same law in respect 
to their liability to individuals for the negligence of their officers 
or agents as are counties and townships. A sub-division organ- 
ized solely for public purposes, by a general law, is not liable for 
injuries received by a person while at work on a school building 
on account of the negligence of the officers of such sub-division 
unless such action is authorized by statute. A school corporation 
in Indiana has no power, express or implied, to raise a fund by 
taxation or otherwise, to pay for such damages. (Note: The 
court intimates that a school officer or other person whose negli- 
gence was the proximate cause of the injury may be liable, but a 
school corporation is not.) Zhe School City of Crawfordsville 
vs. Freed, Ind., S. C., Sept. 17, 1895. 

The doctrine of » espondent supertor does not apply to a school 
district in Pennsylvania, because it is merely the agent of the com- 
monwealth in the administration of the great public charity of 
education; and it cannot be made liable for injuries to a person 
caused by the negligence of both its janitor and its school board. 
Ford vs. Kendall School Dist., 129 Pa, 543. 

g. Liability of School Corporation,— 

A trustee of a school township has no authority to incur a debt 
beyond the sum on hand and that to be derived from the tax levy 
for the year, without an order from the board of county commis- 
sioners, Ind., S. C., 23, N. E. 796. 

A school which has received articles purchased on credit by the 
township trustee without authority to do so, and has received and 
enjoyed the benefit of them, if they are suitable and necessary for 
the use of the school, is bound to pay only their actual value, and 
not the contract price. Boyd vs. School Township, \nd., S. C,, 
23, N. E.862. 

Under Iowa law providing that the board of directors of vom- 
mon schools may use any unappropriated contingent fund to pur- 
chase school supplies, but shall contract no debt for such purpose, 
unless the purchase is made with cash from the contingent fund 
on hand, no recovery can be had ona promise to pay as such debts 
are prohibited. lowa, S.C., 45 N. W., 553. 

Indianapolts, Ind. 


Legal News Notes. 


PENSIONS FOR ILLINOIS TEACHERS, 


Illinois has a law providing for the retirement of public school 
teachers, after twenty-five years’ service in the case of men, and 
after twenty years’ service in the case of women. The statute 
provides, however, that no taxes can be levied for the use of the 
pension fund established. The fund is to be maintained by the 
deduction of one per cent. each year from the salaries of all pub- 
lic school teachers employed in the state. 

FREE TEXT-BOOK LAW IN CONNECTICUT. 

In Connecticut the law requires that if any action is contem- 
plated regarding free teat-books, notice of it must appear in the 
selectmen’s election call or warning, just as will appear notice 
that a vote is to be taken on school consolidation, the license 
question, etc. The law reads: “ Any town, at its annual meet- 
ing, may direct its school visitors, or board of education, or town 
committee, to purchase at the expense of said town the text- 
books and other school supplies used in the public schools of 
said town, and said text-books and supplies shall be loaned to 
the pupils of said public schools free of charge, subject to such 
rules and regulations as the school visitors, or the board of edu- 
cation, or town committee, may prescribe.” 

DISCHARGED TEACHER RECOVERS SALARY. 

From San Jose, Cal., comes a note stating that Justice Pinard, 
of Saratoga, rendered judgment for the plaintiff in the suit of 
Mrs. F. S. Angus against the trustees of the Morgan Hill school 
district. Mrs. Angus had been employed as a school teacher. 
She claimed she had been employed for the session, but the trus- 
tees discharged her in the middle of the term. She claimed$300 
was due her as salary for the balance of the term and brought 
suit for $290.50, the limit of the justice court. She was given 
judgment for the full amount and costs. The case has excited 
considerable interest among teachers. 
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New York. 


The last legislature passed a law which, after January 1, 1897, 
forbids the employing or licensing of any person as a teacher who 
has not graduated from a course in a high school at least three 
years in length and who has not passed successfully through at 
least one year of professional training. 


TROUBLE OVER THE COLOR QUESTION, 


The negroes of Jamaica, L. I., have applied for a peremptory 
mandamus to compel President Hoyt and the board of education 
of Jamaica to admit negro children into the public schools of 
that town reserved for the exclusive use of the white children. 
They allege that only one school is set aside for the colored chil- 
dren of the whole town; that this school is built in an out-of-the- 
way place, that it is overcrowded, and in every way inferior to 
the white schools; that though established in 1859, not a single 
child ever graduated from it, because the teacher was compelled 
to give instruction to seven different grades in one day. It is also 
claimed that the “ white ” schools have plenty of room to accom- 
modate all the colored children, and that in one district, the 
Third, fifty-tWo of the latter are refused admission. 

STATE SCHOOL LIBRARY IN NEW YORK. 

The “ State School Library” law enacted by the last legisla- 
ture provides for an annual appropriation of $55,000 for carrying 
out its purposes, A list of books considered helpful to teachers 
has been prepared and this list is to be furnished to teachers 
throughout the state. Any teacher or person intending to teach 
may make application for any book on the list and it will be 
sent postage paid. At the end of one month the book must 
be returned postage paid, or if the person wishes to keep it, he 
or she may do so by remitting the purchase price to the depart- 
ment. The first Lst of books will be ready for teachers this 
month. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 

Another law passed by the last legislature, and one that will 
sooner or later commend itself to the law-makers in other states, 
is the “ act to provide that additional facilities for free instruction 
in natural history, geography, and kindred subjects, by means of 
pictorial representations and lectures may be furnished to the free 
common schools of each city and village of the state that has, or 
may have, a superintendent of free common schools.” The Al- 
bany Journa/ has made inquiries as to the scope of the provisions 
of the new law, at the American Museum of Natural History in 
Central Park, New York, where the basal work of the lectures 
and the views for this pictorial instruction originate under the 
direction of Prof. Albert S. Bickmore. The department of public 
instruction referred to him the practical details for the working 
of the plan proposed by this law. The foilowing is the substance 
of the answers given to the inquiries : 


‘In brief the state has appropriated $25,000 annually for four years for 


the supplying of apparatus free to the sixty or more city and village 
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schools which have, or may have, superintendents. This apparatus con- 
sists of a fine single lantern, two twenty-five foot cylinders filled with 
hydrogen and oxygen gases for calcium light work, screen, and other ne- 
cessary appurtenances. 

‘* The course of lectures for the four years are already outlined by Prof. 
Bickmore and for 1896 they are : ‘ The Hudson River and the Highlands ;’ 
* The Catskills and the Adirondacks ;’ * The Lakes of Central New York 
and the Erie Canal;’ ‘ Niagara and the St. Lawrence.’ 

‘** The second year takes up New England and Canada ; Pennsylvania— 
Coal and Petroleum; the Mississipp. Valley and the Gulf states; the 
Rocky Mountains and the Great Basin. The third year includes the Na- 
tional Yellowstone Park, Califormia, and the Yosemite Valley ; Alaska 
and British Columbia, Egypt—Cairo ; Palestine—Jerusalem. he fourth 
year, Mexico; Central America and the West Indies; South America , 
Greece—Athens ; Italy—Rome. 

“ The first lecture to be given will be ‘ Niagara and the River St. Law- 
rence,’ Stenographic notes of this lecture as given by Prof. Bickmore in 
the Museum of Natural History, and duplicates of the seventy two lantern 
slides, used in that magnificent auditorium before 2,500 city school teach- 
ers, will be sent to every one of the school superintendents of the state, and 
the other lectures and views will follow in their order. These lectures are 
to be repeated free in their schools by the superintendents or by some one 
appointed by them, and the law provides that they may be repeated ‘ be- 
fore artisans, mechanics, and other citizens on legal holidays and at other 
times,’ and it further provides that any institution instructing a teachers’ 
training class, or any union free school. may have the free use of the appar- 
atus provided by this act upon the payment to the superintendent of 
schools loaning the same of necessary expenses incurred in such use or for 
any loss or injury to said property.’ 


Massachusetts. 


The law as to superintendents 1s as follows: 


1. Any two or more towns the valuation of each of which does 
not exceed two million five hundred thousand dollars, and the 
aggregate number of schools in all of which is not more than fifty 
nor less than twenty-five, may, by vote of the several towns, unite 
for the purpose of the employment of a superintendent of schools 
under the provisions of this act. 

2. V ben such a union has been effected, the school commit- 
tees of the towns comprising the union shall form a joint com- 
mittee, and be the agents of each town comprising the union. 
Said committee shall meet annually in joint convention in the 
month of April and choose by ballot a superintendent of schools ; 
ix his salary, and apportion the amount thereof to be paid by the 
several towns. When such a union has been effected it shall not 
be dissulved for any reason, for the period of three years from 
the date of the formation of such union, except by vote of a ma- 
jority of the towns consti‘ uting the union. 

3. Whenever the chairman and secretary of such joint com- 
mittee shall certify to the state auditor, that the towns have raised 
not less than $750 for the support of a superintendent of schools, 
and that a superintendent of schools has been employed for one 
year, a warrant shall be-drawn upon the treasurer of the common- 
wealth for the payment of $1,250, $750 of which shall be paid 
for the salary of such superintendent and the remaining 500 shall 
be distributed for the salaries of teachers 
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Books Received 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.—Masterpieces ot British Literature > Rus- 
kin, Macaulay, Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, Lamb, 
Coleridge, Byron, Cowper, Gray, Goldsmith, Addison and Steele, Milton, 
Bacon, With Biographical Sketches, Notes, and Portraits.—Townsend 
Harris, First American Envoy in Japan, by Wm. Elliot Griffis. ($2.00.) 

AMERICAN Book Co.—Myths of Northern Lands. Narrated with Spe- 
cial Reference to Literature and Art by H. A. Guerber. ($1.50.) 

D. APPLETON & Co.—Stories of Columbia by Will H, Glassock. ($1.00.) 
—The Psychology of Number and its Applications to Methods of Teach- 
ing Arithmetic. By James A. McLellan. A.M., and Jno. Dewey, Ph.D. 
($1.50.) 

Ginn & Co.—A Guide to Systematic Readings in the Encyclopedia Britan- 





nica. By James Baldwin, Ph D.—Selected Lives from Cornelius Nepos. 
Edited for the use of schools. With notesand vocabulary. By Arthur W. 
Roberts, Ph.D.—Le Nabab Mceurs Parisiennes par Alphonse Daudet. 
Abridged from the 97th edition and annotated by Benj. W. Wells, Ph.D. 
($.85.) 


FREDERICK A, STOKEs.—A Bubble, by L. B. Walford, with frontispiece 
by H. C. Edwards. ($.50.)—A Century of German Lyrics, selected, ar- 
ranged, and translated by Kate Fruligrath Kroeker. ($I.00.)—Zorarda: A 
Romance of the Harem and the Great Sahara. By Wm. Le Queux, Il- 
lustrated by Harold Piffard. ($1.50.) 


MACMILLAN & Co.—Justus von Liebig. His Life and Work (1803- 
1873). By W. A: Shenstone, F.I1.C.—The Herschels and Modern Astron- 
omy. By Agnes M. Clerke. ($1.¢5.)—Shakespeare’s King Henry VIIL., 
and Hamlet. By Isaac Gollancz, M.A. 
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LoTHROP PUBLISHING Co,--Katharine’s Yesterday and Other Christian 
Endeavor Stories. By Grace Livingston Hill. ($1.50.) 


Ws. R. JENKINS.—La Fille De Poland Drame en Quatre Actes En Vers 
par Le Vicomte Henry De Bomier, Edited with introduc 10n, grammat- 
ical and explanatory notes, by Wm. L. Montague, Ph.D. ($.25.)—Athalie. 
By Racine. Wath a Biography, Biblical Reference, and Explanatory Notes 
in English. By C. Fontaine, B.1I..L.D. ($.25.) 


THE New CENTURY EDUCATIONAL Co.—Fairy Tale and Fable, de- 
signed for first year pupils. An Introduction to Literature and Art. By 
Jno. G. Thompson and Thos. E. Thompson. 


THE OPEN CoURT PUBLISHING Co.—Primer of Philosophy. 
Paul Carus. ($.25.: 


FLoop & VINCENT.—The Industrial Evolution of the United States. 
By Carroll D. Wright, LL.D. ‘$1.00 )—The Growth of the American Na- 
tion. By Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D. ($1 00.)—Initial Studies in Ameri- 
can Letters. By Henrv A. Beers. (3$1.00.)—Some First Steps in Human 
Progress. By Frederick Starr, ($1.00.)—Thinking, Feeling, Doing. By 
E. W. Scripture, Ph.D. ($1.00.) 


‘Henry T. Coates & Co.—Under the Red Flag: or, The Adventures 
of Two American Boys in the Days of the Commune. By Edward King. 
($1.25.) 


By Dr. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CREAMER PENMANSHIP Co.—Creamer’s Scientific System of Pen- 
manship Revised. Eduion Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.—-Practice Pad, Nos. I, 2. 


Cuas. H. KERR & Co.—The Hand of Fate: A Romance of the Navy. 
By Kate Lilly Blue. ($1 00.) 5 


» 


Special Mention. 


A complete series of free courses in foreign languages (Span- 
ish and French for the first year) will be inaugurated this fall, by 
the Cortina school of languages, 45 West 32nd street, New York, 
with a view of giving the poorer classes an opportunity to acquire 
a knowledge of these languages. This applies especially to young 
women, who have not the facilities afforded to men by such in- 
stitutions as the Y. M. C. A. and the high evening schools. The 
idea of giving free courses was suggested by the fact that large 
numbers made application for instruction who were not able to 
meet the terms of the school. Mr. R. D. de la Cortina, A. M., 
principal of the school, will h'mself take charge ot the Spanish 
classes, while the French classes will be conducted by Mr. P. A. 
de Tramasure, head of the French depzrtment of the Cortina 
school of languages 


That a firm often consults its own interests best by consulting 
the interests of its patrons, is evidently considered to be a fact by 
the Franklin Educational Company, of Boston; for, recognizing 
that in no one way can it better please its customers than by 
promptness in filling their orders, it has concentrated the hitherto 
separated sales, manufacturing, ard shipping departments, under 
one roof at 15 and 17 Harcourt street, in the well-known Back 
Bay district, and but a short distance from the center of the city. 
With five large floors, and 15,000 square feet of space, modern 
machinery and skilled workmen, exceptional storage and shipping 
facilities, and a large, clean stock, the company is warranted in 
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the assertion that never before has it been so well equipped for 


business. Illustrated catalogues of chemical laboratory supplies, 
and of physical apparatus for laboratory work as recommended 
by the report of the Committee of Ten have recently been issued ; 
while a comprehensive catalogue of microscopes and accessories 
is now in press, and a supplementary catalogue of specially high 
grade physical apparatus will soon be published. Any or all of 
these will cheerfully be sent on application. 


In the words of Treasurer I. S. Moyer, of the Hyatt School 
Slate Co., Limited, Bethlehem, Pa., they have been “ practically 
buried uncer orders for the last three months.” They then had 
orders ahead that would keep the factory running night and day 
until the first of October and possibly the first of November. The 
plant is in first class running shape and can turn out 20,000 com- 
pleted slates per day of ten hours, or about 6,000,000, a year 
of 300 davs. This is the largest production of school slates ever 
made in this or any other country. 


No mystery is mede of the composition of Freligh’s Tonic—the 
formula being found on the covering of every bottle. An ex- 
tended process, however, is used in compounding in order to se- 
cure a perfect blending of the various remedies, with the full 
remedial properties, without any clashing or neutralizing of one 
remedy by another. This compound (it is not a patent medicine) 
is used for nervous debility, sick and nervous headache, indiges- 
tion and those nervous ailments that come on with the approach 
of old age. Numerous physicians and others have testified to the 
beneficial effects of the mixture. Pamphlets giving these and de- 
scribing the preparation may be had by writing to 1. O, Wood- 
ruff & Co., 106 Fulton street, N. Y. 


It has long been apparent that the typewriter might be used to 
advantage in school in teaching the mechanics of composition, as 
errors in punctuation, spelling, and capitalization stand out 
much more prominently in printed language than they do in 
script. Some contend that the benefit is much more extensive. 
If there are still any doubters they will probably be convinced after 
reading the pamphlet on 7he Educational Use of the Tyfe- 
writer, issued by Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, 
N.Y. The writer holds that the simplicity of operation of the 
typewriter makes it easily learned even by young children. By 
its assistance they become familiarized with the printed form of 
the characters used to express their thoughts, and find a ready 
means of putting them down upon paper whether they be skilled 
in the use of the pen or pencil or not. The experience of Louis 
S. Gibson, of Indianapolis, who has had a typewriter in his home 
for twelve years as a means of educating his family, is valuable. 
He says: “ We have noticed, that children, almost babes, will learn 
to copy even before they know their letters; this being done, of 
course, by mere observation of forms. For instance, they will 
take typewritten matter, and, with paper in the machine will, in a 
mechanical way, learn to make very fair copies of it, and in a short 
time this brings them to the knowledge of the actual significance 
and relation of the letters. Of course they learn their alphabet, 
learn to read and spell, much more quickly in this way than by 
ordinary methods.” 
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To 
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AYER’S PILLS cure Headache. 





The GREATEST 


TYPEWRITER. | 


Work in Sight. 
Perfect Alignment. 


Uniform Impression. 


Improved Manifolding 
Marginal Note Attachment. 


Write for catalogue, prices and specimen 


of work. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co., 
403 & 405 East 62d Street, _ 
NEW YORK, 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


| Nervous Prostration. 
| Mental 
Nervous , .... 
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Mental ,.. 
ailure. 


Freligh’s 

' | on ic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 

failed. Préscribed and endorsed now, 
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Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
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I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


I. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


No. 2? 


Depression. 


New Books. 


First Vear in French, by L. C. Syms, is a very simple and 
easy book for the use of children beginning the study of that 
language, in which the auth r has aimed to ally two contending 
systems of teaching languages —the Natural or Conversational 
method and the Translation method—with the regular teaching 
of grammar. The first ten lessons are object lessons about 
things familiar to the children; in the eleventh lesson they begin 
reading short stories The author appears to have combined the 
desirable features of both methods. The book contains the es- 
sentials for the beg-nner, but is not loaded down with so much 
matter as to discourage the young pupil. (American Book Co., 
New York. 50 cents.) 


Those who wish to become acquainted with the art of keeping 
accounts will find the facts concisely stated on Hanley’s Book- 
keeping Chart. Ona single sheet is shown how and why to open, 
keep, and close a set of account books ‘he forms of invoice 
book, cash book, sales book, ledger, and other books are given; 
various definitions and other valuable matter appear on the sheet. 
(G. W. M. Hanley, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The history of The Rise and Development of Organic Chem- 
zstry, by Prof. Carl Schorlemmer, LL. D., Victoria university, 
edited by Prof. Arthur Smithells B.S. C., is a work of great in- 
terest and value to students of the science. It traces the devel- 
opment up, step by step, from the first beginnings in India, Egypt, 
Phoenicia, Greece, and Rome. The frontispiece is a fine portrait 
of ~ Schorlemmer. (Macmillan & Co., London and New 
York.) 


The advantages of having a good syllabus for use in the study 
of such a wide subject as mythology are apparent. Anna 
Gooding Dodge has prepared one which is issued in a small 
paper-covered volume entitled Topics for the Study of Greek 
Mythology. It is based on Bulfinch’s “ Age of Fable,” but refer- 
ences are also made to the works of H. A. Guerber and C. M. 
Gayley. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


To the series of small volumes, intended for school reading 
and study and known as the Student’s Series of English Classics, 
has been added recently Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with the 
Colonies, edited by L. Du Pont Syle, M. A., (35 cents) and 
Macaulay's Life of Johnson (25 cents). The frst gives a master- 
piece of England's greatest orator together with an excellent bio- 
graphy and the latter a study of a great writer by a great writer, 
affording a chance for the study of the style of the latter. (Leach, 
Shewell, and Sanborn, New York.) 


It was provided that one-sixth of the net interest and income of 
the Jobn C. Green income fund, which was founded in 1877, 
should be set aside, and whenever it reached the amount of $1,000 
the board of officers and managers of the American Sunday School 
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Union should apply it “ for the purpose of aiding them in securing 
a Sunday-school literature of the highest order of merit.” As the 
result of a prize competition under this fund they issue a $600 
prize book, 4 New Life in Education, by Fietcher Durell, pro- 
tessor in Dickinson college. It discusses the place of the religious 
(as including the moral) element in education, and the" place and 
function of the highest type of education, in the immediate fut- 
ure. The views presented are mainly the outgrowth of the study 
and teaching of subjects mainly scientific in character. (Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union, 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia.) 


James W. Shearer, in 7he Combination Speller, has aimed to 
present a scientific and progressive development of Englisk or- 
thography and orthoepy, by a full analysis of words and adapta- 
tion of the alphabet to a phonetic basis He has also given rules 
of spelling, use of words, etc. The main advantages claimed for 
it are that it combines the science of phonetics with the English 
language without change of present print; it combines in the 
learning of language the organs of speech, the ear, the eye, and 
the hand ; it combines the advantages of each of the old methods ; 
it makes the learning of the spelling of the languages much easier 
both for the native and the foreigner. The marks to show the 
sounds of letters consist of dots for silent letters, connecting links 
for digraphs, phonetic marks for sounds, hollow marks for quarter 
sounds, the same simple signs used above vowels and below con- 
sonants, marks with ticks for sounds peculiar to any language, 
and the same signs for vowel sounds of a class with long and 
short sounds, naturally indicated by the same sign in different 
directions. The book is highly praised by educators who have 
tested its merits. (B. F. Johnson Publishing Co, Richmond, Va 
30 cents ) 


Three handy little volumes containing noted German produc- 
tions, edited for school use, have lately been published. These 
are Heinrich Seidel’s Der Lindenbaum, edited by Dr. Ernst Rich- 
ard ; Adalbert Stiiter’s Das H. zdedorf, edited by Max Lentz. and 
Seidel’s Dze Monate, edited by R. Arrowsmith, Ph D. The books 
are tastefully bound in thin boards and printed in large, clear type, 
and each has a biographical and critical introduction. (American 
Book Co., New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 25 cents each) 


In a triple number of the Riverside Literature series, bound in 
cloth, is issued that famous work of Dr. Holmes, The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table. \t contains a biographical sketch of the 
author, the different prefaces, and an excellent index. To culti- 
vate in the pupils a love for pure literature, nothing could be bet- 
ter for supplementary reading than this delightful work. (Hough- 
ton, Miffiin & Co.. Boston, 50 cents.) 


As a sequel to his ‘‘ Philosophy of Teaching,” Arnold Tompkins 
has prepared a volume entitled The Philosophy of School Man- 
agement, First he explains the fundamental law relating to the 
school and under the head of “ The Law Evolving the Organ- 
ism,” treats of unifying qualities in the teacher, unifying condi-_ 
tions of teacher and pupils, and unifying qualities and conditions 
secured—school supervision. Under “ Organism Executing the 
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Law” he considers the organism in process of instruction and 
ethical training within the organism. All classes of teachers may 
derive much help and inspiration fromthis volume. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 


The beauty of the typography and of the illustrations in Te 
Werner Primer, by F. Lilian Taylor, will help to make it very 
popular among the little ones. At the same time the matter ap- 
pears to be firmly based on pedagogical principles. The idea of 
Froebel that lessons in form and color should precede lessons in 
general science is carried out. The rainbow colors in flowers and 
fruits, and the sphere, cube, and cylinder among type forms, fur- 
nish the most simple basis of classification for observation work. 
Studies of plant and animal life follow and prepare the way for 
story, song, and fable. A variety of occupations aid the child in 
learning to read and write. It is intended that the primer shall 
outline the teacher’s work for the first half year in reading, writ- 
ing, number, science, literature, and occupations. An easy trans- 
ition is provided from script to print. Full directions are given 
in the “* Suggestions to Teachers.” The colored illustrations of 
fruits, flowers, balls, etc., will afford the child a pleasing charge 
— ‘.- old-time primer. (The Werner Co., Chicago and New 

Ork. 


A primer and several readers are contained in the series known 
as Longmans’ “ Ship” Literary Readers. The primer begins 
with stories for little folks and fairy tales, all of which are attra t- 
ively illustrated. Script is early introduced in the course. In the 
more advanced books there are stories about animals, occupations, 
etc., interspersed with literary gems. The selections are carefully 
made and graded. The books could be used to advantage to 
give variety to the children’s reading matter or as regular reading 
books. (Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York.) 


In the School Education Helps, consisting of a series of little 
pamphlets published monthly, is issued Skyward and Back 
Again, by Lucy M. Robinson. The author, in this, explains to 
young children, in an imaginative vein, the sky, the sun, the air, 
the clouds, gravitation, etc, It is appropriately illustrated. (Shool 
Education Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 15 cents.) 


The teacher of young children should not neglect making a 
thorough study of the life and work of Froebel. The volume in 
the International Education series entitled The Mottoes and Com- 
mentaries of Friedrich Froebel’s Mother Play, will be found 
a great aid in the work. The “ Mother Communings” and 
“ Mottoes”’ are rendered into English verse by Henrietta R. Eliot 
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and the prose commentaries are translated and accompanied with 
an introduction treating of the philosophy of Froebel, by Susan E. 
Blow. The translation of the commentaries was made intention- 
ally free and whenever possible thoughts from Froebel’s very un- 
poetic ~ oe were woven into the prose. (D. Appleton & Co, 
New York. 





Faise Economy 


is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant food. /n/fant Health is the 
title of a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free by the New York Con- 
densed Milk Co., N. Y. 


Tour to the South via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The last of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company's very attractive early 
Autumn tours to the South will start trom New York in a special train of 
parlor cars on October 8. 

The tour covers a period of ten days, and includes the battlefield of 
Getty-burg, picturesque Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, the Natural 
Bridge, Grottoes of the Shenandoah, the cities of Richmond and Wash- 
ington, and Mt. Vernon 

The round-trip rate, including all necessary expenses, is $55 from New 
York, $53 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other points, 

Kor detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents or to Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York, or Room 411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





Thousands of péople praise the medicinal merits of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
to their friends. 
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PER YEAR. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. - : - - - 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. Monthly. - - : - 1.00 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Monthly. - : - - 1.00 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. Monthly. - - . - 1.00 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. ° e a“ > \ 3 30 


Club Rates sent on application. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Established 1870. Published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 

We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year ; THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 a 
year ; and OuR Times (Current Events), monthly, 30 cents a year. 
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MUSIC 


“Trilby Music” 


A delightful volume made up of all the songs and 
instrumental compositions sung or played in Du 
Maurier’s famous novel. Both English and original 
versions given. Cover illustrated from drawings by 
Du Maurier. One of the most successful novelties we 








Webster’s International Dictionary 


© 
* 
Successor of the “ Unabridged.” Invaluable in Office, School, and Home. x 
tandard of the U.S. Supreme Conrt. of the U. S. Gov't Printing Office, and of 6 
nearly all Sch oolbooks.  ( ommended by all State School Superintendents. ¢ 
THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 8 
BECAUSE 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 
Words are given their correct alphabetical Places, each one beginning « paragraph 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 


py. preapacietion is indicated by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in 6 


et mae th met ‘ } have issued for years. 
is easy to trace the growth of a word. “ ’ 
The etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of their 8 College Songs 
development. Latest edition. 92 sovgs, including all the famous 


favorites This collection is the most popular ever 
een having reached its 4ist edition. Over 
0,000 copies sold. 


, 
“War Songs” 

55 songs, 96 pages. Including all the great war 
songs of America. Solos for any voice. Choruses, for 
male voices. 
wy Royal Four-Hand Collection” 

8S charming piano duets from the best sources. 
The a? bright, and with abundance of variety. Good 
| piano duets in collection form are difficult to find, and 
this book has proved very popular. 
NEW BOOKS | Royal Reed Organ Collection” 
. = | {9 of the most pleasing and excellent examples of 
| music for the parlor organ,—waltzes, marches, oper- 
atic selections, etc. 


“American Piano Collection” 
Tow Ready. Cloth Gilt. 80 Cents. The cheapest strictly high grade piano collection 
published. Fifty charming pieces. 215 pages. Hand- 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICS. —_—_"Royai Collection of Instrumen 


tal Guitar Music” 





It is casy to learn what a word means. 
The finitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate 
paragra 


ph. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
a Specie pages, etc., sent on application. 
* 









By WILLIAM BRIGGS M.A., ee F.R.A.S. | 80 pages, S'2 pieces. Most complete and excellent 
General Editor rf the Tutorial Series ; Principal of University Correspondence College ; and bos aan Se 

_ _G. H. BRYAN, M.A., F.R.S., “Royal Collection of Vocal 

Smith’s Prizeman, fellow of St. Peter’s Coliege, Cambridge. i Guitar Music ’ 
SO pages, 42 songs. Uniform with the above. 
: EACH CENTS 

Now Ready. Cloth Gilt. 80 Cents. BOOK POSTPAID 

THE TUTORIAL FRENCH SYNTAX. Oliver Ditson Company 
By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. Lond., 453-4603 Washington St., Boston 


Author of * The Tutorial French Accidence™; and 


A. J. WYATT, M.A. Lond. and Camb., 


First Class Honorman in Modern Langeag:s Tripos; First of his Year in M.A. Lond., Branch IV. 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N. Y. J.E. DITSON & CO., Phila 
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W. B. CLIVE, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York. William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 





851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
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e AND GIRLS, 


N 
ENSER / NEW YORK CITY COURSE I 
CHAUCER, SP Ss , SIDNEY, DRAWING. 
By Mrs. GERTRUDE H. ELyY. Fully explained and illustrated to New York 
City teachers in the Drawing Classes of the Met- 
For Supplementary Reading. For Teaching Literature to the Young. For ropolitan Normal Art School, in the new building 
General Reading. of the University of the City of New York, East 
side of Washington square. For circulars, ad- 
The first of a series of books treating in bright, chatty, interesting way of English authors. It cannot | dress, while you think of it, the Principal, Lang- 
fail tu interest young people. con S. Thompson, 30 Park St., Jersey City, N.J. 


Cloth. Price 50 Cents. Special Terms for Introduction. 


All interested in Literture and Reading for the Voung are urged to see this book. The Posse Gymnasium 
ft ™ K ELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 7 offers a thorough normal course. Medals for 


methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and 
Antwerp, 1894. Summer course, July 8th to 
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QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW BOLUTION | ‘th. Address 
- a. Baron NILs Posse, K.G.V., B Sc., M.G.., 
—_a @ * mer . . 
e « 23 Irvington Street, Boston, 
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ve by Accident.—Iin Comp pl mixture was accidentally | 

spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing aes it was discovered that the hair wae 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any onecan useit. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply fora few minute= and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever te any other preparation ever used 

for a like purpose, and uo scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. I7' CAN 
OT FAIL. 11 the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy | PY 









Atthe End of Your Journey you will find 
it a grea* convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d ™ts., 
Oppustte Grand Central Depot, New York. 


growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 

roots are destroyed, although al! hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 

injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS. Central for shopping and theatres 

Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people ne Baas = Baggege to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene. | a 

which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 

rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and 1s guaranteed to be as harmless as water ee5ue 

tothe skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Medene eee 

to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 

sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with Fr | 

full address written plainly. Q77°Correspondence sacredly private. — apenas received we 

sameascash. (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) jut this advertisement out, | " io. 

, ap LOCAL AND | MODENE MANUFACIURING CO.. CINCINNATI, 0., U.$.A. | PY EADERS will confer a favor by men 
GENERAL AGENTS pitanainetarere of the Ley eat Grade Hair P om tions. tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 

fow can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery 
Ns « OB THE SLIGHTEST INJURY. <7 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEER | when communicating with advertisers. 
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Woman’s Beauty. 


Caicaco, Aug. 31, 189 
Sume peopie sevm “4 
think that a tonic is 
only necessary when 
they have run so low 
as to have toconsulta 
physician, This is in- 
correct. say,every 
physician says, “Eat 
weil, drink that which 
is nour ‘ishing and en- 
ergy-giving.” I know 
of nothing which an- 
swers this pu urpose bet- 
ter than Pabst Malt 
Extract. The“ Best” 


Tonic. Ladies, espe. < “~s 
cially, Will find’ Pabst * 1 site 
Malt Extract a — > 
did tonic to build u Pay 
their systems, chang: FAS HOA) ar 
ing that weary, tired win td OO 

feeling to one of energy and activity, giving them 
strength, both physical and meutal, ‘to bear those 
thousand s and one exacting houseboid cares. 


HANNA, M.D. 
Sold by Druggists. Secret Books Free. Mention this 
paperand address PAPST, Milwaukee, Wis. 


5. 
Constable K2Co. | 


Fall date: 
CLOAKS, SUITS, 
WRAPS. 


Novelties in Paris and London made 
Wraps, Jackets, Walking and Car- 
riage Dresses. 

Latest styles city made garments for 
Ladies’ and Misses’ wear. 

Tailor made Suits to order. 








A.C. & Co. would invite attention 
to the changes made in this department. 


Hroadevay AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Founda Be Witounee. Ca 
RL 
Tilustrai full information formation free. 
New = at ry of Masic, Boston. 


0D. LL. DOWD’S Heacrn Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
sium; takes 6 in. floor room; pew, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors, and others now 
using it. . — wr Circular, 40 
cugeartnes Address D. L. 
DOWD. Scientific, Physical and Vo. 
cal Culture 9 F. 14th St..New York 


PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING. 
By! Bates Torrey. Third edition revised and en 
larged. The standard work on the touch or all-finger 
method. Over 20 octavo pages. Cloth, price, $1.50. 














Fowler & Wells Co., 2 East 2ist hesoel, New York. 








New Books. 


In every life, whether successful or not, 
there has been some event on which the 
whole after life hinged. If a wrong deci- 
sion was made the opportunity was lost and 
the life resulted in failure ;if a right one was 
made the life was crowned with glorious 
success. The volume entitled Turning 
Points in Successful Careers is a study of | 
famous people and how they utilized their | 
opportunitics. It is a most inspiring sub- | 
ject for boys and girls. The book contains | 
concise biographies of fifty men and women; | 
in each case the early life is traced in some 
detail up to that turning point which in the 
case of most men brings the one chance and | 
which only successful men make the home 
port for fortune. Thesuccessful conclusion 
of the life is briefly sketched to show the} 
justification. The whole aim of the book— 
while both entertaining and amusing—is to 
illustrate the value ot knowledge and char- 
acter and to warn against the danger of | 
ignorance, stupidity, and worthlessness; and | 
above all to show the prominence of the | 
divine element in human life. (T. Y. Cro- 
well & Co, New York and Boston, 12mo. | 
cloth, $1.50.) 





If history can point a moral then the | 
'story of that vain, immoral, and wasteful | 
| monarch Louis XIV. is fitted for the pur-| 
| pose, It is a history full of silly vanities | 
disgusting debaucheries, and cruel tyran- | 
nies, yet because Louis was what he was he | 
succeeded in lifting the monarchy to a height | 
of power it had never attained before ; but | 
his extravagances plunged it in debt and | 
prepared the way for the French revolution. 
An era is therefore marked by his brilliant | 
and wicked reign. Arthur Hassall, M. A., 
has told the story of his reign in a volume 
of the Heroes of the Nations series under 
the title of Louzs X/V, and the Zenith of 
the French Monarchy. \t is an able con- 
tribution to this valuable series, both on ac- 
count of the picture given of the monarch, 
but also of the condition of France during 
his time. The book is illustrated with por- 
traits of famous persons, old prints, etc. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


Of the religions of the world, outside of 
Christianity, undoubtedly Buddh'sm is the 
highest type, presenting a purer system of 
morals and a deeper philosophy than any | 
other. One is naturally curious to know 
something about a faith professed by a large | 
portion of the human race; in satisfying | 
curiosity Christian readers may also learn | 
some valuable truths. Zhe Gospel of 
Buddha, according to old records, a volume | 
prepared by Paul Carus, gives in brief com- 
pass the main points of the Buddbistic sys- 
tem. It is probably the best small book to 
be had on the subject. (Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., 324 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 35 cents.) 





Literary Notes, 


Mr. Aldrich has selected from his later 
volumes of verse enough short poems to 
make an exquisite little volume like his 
“ Friar Jerome's Beautiful Book.” He calls 
the group Later Lyrics, and Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. will publish it this season. 


When Mr. Hall Caine reached America 
he found Zhe Manxman ranking first in! 
the current sales of fiction. 





‘* Take it 
Back, John, 






. BIAS 

e* S ® VELVETEEN 

SKIRT BINDING.” 

Send for samples, showing labels “A . 
tothe S. H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





+«S.H.&.M.’’ Dress Staysare the Best. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


Por Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle 
Sold Everywhere. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano Eceventw Srreer, 
NEW YORK 
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Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis 1s the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged bya 
handsome addition that doubles its tormer capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country, ithin a 
radius of a few blocks trom the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t., New York. 










Musical, far sounding, and satis- 
factory Bells roceeean Ghuvoke urches, &c. 


BESET RS § Ry. Meas 1826. 


Description and prices on application 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


—CINCIN: TI,O., U. 8. A. 
Best Grade Copper end Di BELLS 
Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 





USE BARNES’ INK. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.) 0th St., “.Y 





ADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
ating with advertisers, 





8900800 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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You See Them Everywhere 














Bishop Spalding, who has already taken 
a high place among American writers on 
education, again claims a hearing in a work 
entitled, Means and Ends of Education, to 
— published by A. C. McClurg 

< Co. 


Warranted by the success of the ‘ Master- 
pieces of American Literature” which 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
issued a few years ago at the request and 
under the direction of the supervisors of the 
public schools of the city of Boston, the 
same publishers announce for immediate 
issue a book entitled Masterpieces of Brit- 
tsh Literature. This book will be a com- 
panion volume to the “ Masterpieces of 
American Literature.” 


In order to present a satisfactory and final 
edition “Appleton of White’s classic NWa- 
tural History of Selborne, Mr. Clifton 
Johnson visited Selborne and secured pic- 
tures of the actual scenes amid which 
White’s life was passed. 


The object of Greenough White's Ou¢/ine 
of the Philosophy of English Literature 
Ginn & Co, is to determine the bounds of 
the great historical divisions of English liter- 
ature,—to discover the salient features, the 
peculiar characteristics of each epoch, and 
trace the connection in thought between 
each,—and to view all against a background 
of European history, literature, and art. 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills 10c. and 
asc.'a box. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 








Interesting - Notes. 


Most of the names given below are of 
Phoenician origin. The Phoenicians were 
for a long time the greatest commercial peo- 
ple in the world. Europe signifies a coun- 
try of white complexioned people, so named 
because the inhabitants were of a lighter 
complexion than those of Asia and Africa 
Asia signifies between or in the middle, 
from the fact that the geographers placed 
it between Europe and Africa. Africa sig- 
nifies the land of corn (wheat) or ears. Ir, 
was celebrated for the abundance of corn. 
and all sorts of grain in the Nile valley. 
Siberia signifies thirsty or dry. Spain sig- 
nifies a country of rabbits or coons. It was 
once so infested with these animals that the 
people begged Augustus for an army to 
destroy them. Italy means a country of 
pitch, from its yielding great quantities of 
black pitch. Calabria has the same mean- 
ing. Gaul (now France) signifies yellow- 
haired. Its inhabitants were yellow haired 
big Celts. Caledonia means a high hill. It 
was a rugged mountainous province in the 
north, now Scotland. Hibernia means the 
last habitation ; for beyond this westward 
the Phoenic ans never extended their voy- 
ages. Britain, the country of tin, the only 
country in which it was found. The Ro- 
mans called it Albion which signifies either 
white or high mountains, from the white- 
ness of its chalky shores. Corsica signi- 
fies a woody place. Sardinia signifies the 
footprints of a man which it resembles. 
Syracuse means bad savor, so called from 
the unwholesome marsh on which it stood. 


The abandoned telegraph line which the 
Western Union Telegraph company set 
about establishing through Alaska about 
thirty years ago is to be revived. One of 
the principal difficulties encountered was 
from bears which took the telegraph poles 
for bee trees, and the humming of the wires 
for the sound of disturbed bees. They tore 
down many poles in their active search for 
the honey supposed to be concealed in that 
region. 


In the able chapters of Horatio King’s 
latest work, Turning on the Light, about 
to be published by the Lippincotts, Mr. 
King takes up the whole question of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s responsibility for the war, 
his alleged Southern leanings, and his ques- 
tioned loyalty, and treats them exhaustively, 
reaching the conclusion that Buchanan was 
a spotless patriot who endeavored at all 
hazards, as did also Lincoln in the early 
months of his first term, to averta civil war, 
which, he argued, would destroy the coun- 
try he so well loved. 


The “ Mazamas” or “ mountain goats ” 
is the name of an organization of mountain- 
climbers in the West composed of men and 
women who have scaled tne summit of 
Mount Hood, or performed some equivalent 
feat. This enterprising club proposes to 
distribute its members along the loftiest 
mountain peaks, at convenient distances 
apart, from Vancouver or Victoria on the 
north to the Mexican border on the south, 
each party equipped with a heliograph and 
camera, and, on some day of the present 
weck flash sunlight messages from Canada 
to the Gulf. The Signal Service has re- 
ceived orders to aid these amateur opera- 
tors in every way possible 

Sir George Grey, late premier of New 
Zealand and ex-governor of the Cape Col- 
ony, prophesies that a close federation of 
all English-speaking people will be accom- 
plished in the near future. The difficulties 
between the United States and Great Britain 
would soon be overcome, as an alliance 
would strengthen the republic on the one 
side and the monarchy on the other, 

Den't borrow trouble—but if you have throat 


trouble, borrow a bottle of Pond’s Extract, and find 
specdy relief. 


It Is Not 
What We Say 


But What 


Hood’s 


That Tells the Story. Its record is 
unequalled in the history of medicine, 
Even when other preparations fail, 


H ood ? S Sarsa- 


Sarsa- 
Parilla 


Does 


weeeee parilla 
Be Sure to Get ( ures 
Hood’s. eeeer 





Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25c. 





Nervous prostration, 
brain fatigue, loss of 
appetite, sleeplessness 
controlled and cured 


by 





your child 


You note the difference in 
children. Some have nearly 
every ailment, even with 
the best of care. Others far 
more exposed pass through 
unharmed. Weak children 
will have continuous colds 
in winter, poor digestion in 
summer. They are with- 
out power to resist disease, 
they have no_ reserve 
strength. Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil, with hypo- 
phosphites, is cod-liver oil 
partly digested and adapted 
to the weaker digestions of 
children. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, New York. 





soc. and $1.00 





AIR@REMOVED 





Permanently, root and braach, in 5 minutes, without paia, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Selvene.” Seasied 
particulars, 6c. Wileox Specific Co., Phila, Pa. 


DEAFNESS. SHEA Noses CURED 


beard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
aly by F. Hmcox, 858 Bway, N.Y. Cee eee 

Catalogue of Speakers, Dialogues, 
Piays, Drills, 1 eachers’ Aids, Letter 


F E Writers, Amusements, Essays, De- 


————————— 
bates, etc. Dick & Fiizxerald, 11 Ann St., New York- 
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A remarkable international railroad con- 
yention was held recently in London. More 
than 600 delegates were in attendance from 
all parts of the world, and the interests of 
railroads were considered and discussed. 
The Prince of Wales presided and drew 
special attention to American roads, stating 
that more than one-half the railway mileage 
of the civilized world is in the United States. 
Our roads, also, excel in condition of track 
and adequacy of equipment. There was 
however, another matter brought out in the 
convention which is not so flattering to the 
pride and business capacity of our manage- 
ment. About one-sixth of our roads were 
declared to be bankrupt and to have de- 
faulted payment within the past five ) ears ; 
and out of $5,600,000,000 worth of railroad 
bonds last year, $975,000,coo were those of 
defaulted roads. These roads are located 
principally in the Western and Southern 
states. 


The great tunnel under the Simplon be- 
tween Switzerland and Italy will be, when 
completed, the longest tunnel in the world 
—that is, twelve and one-fourth miles, as 
against nine and one-third miles in the case 
of the St. Gothard, nearly eight miles for 
the Mont Cenis and four and three-quarters 
miles for the Hoosac. The engineer’s re- 
port concerning this vast undertaking shows 
that the two tracks will not be carried in a 
single large tunnel, but in two smaller par- 
allel ones, some fifty. eight feet apart between 
centers, and connected every 660 feet by 
means of cross cuts ; the average area of the 
section of each of the tunnels to be about 
250 square feet, the width 16 feet 5 inches, 
and the height 18 feet. 


There are 20,009 schools for negroes in 
the South. In these, at least two anda 
quarter million negroes have learned to read 
and write. Last year these schools were at- 
tended by 238,000 negro children, requiring 
about 20.000 teachers. In the South, there 
are also 150 schools for the higher educa- 
tion of the negroes, and seven universities, 
which are managed by negroes. 


When you think of the Nickel Plate Road 
it brings to mind that delicious meal you 
had in the dining car, and the fine service 
and Lew Rates and you wonder wiy peo- 
ple will travel any other way. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mr s. WinsLow’s SoorHinc Syrup has been used for 
over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers for their 
Children while Teething, with Perfect Success. 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all 
Pain ; Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhwa. Sold by Druggists in overs part of 
the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. inslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 





Pears’ 


soap brings 
health and 
the color of 
health to 
many a sal- 
low skin. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, cMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth Patcp 
es sh and 
Skin Diseases. 
and every blem 
ish on beauty ; 
and defies detec 
- On its vir 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 
ears—no other 
as—and is 80 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
fy = no coun. 
tet feit of similar 
name. e 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pe 
tient): “As you 
lad 2s will use them, 1 recommend ‘Gowraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all ska preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
Dealers 
throughout the U.S., Canada and Barone. 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
alers. 
ware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
trrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





= 
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Poudre Subtile removes superfinous bair without in 
For sale by ail pages and Fancy Goods 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods iT 
tar" Be 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. lar 
. Consultation free; office or letter. obn 

H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 197 W. 42d 
St., N. ¥. Branches in Boston, Phila., Chicego, St. 
Louis. Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial! Soap. 











LADIES! 


Do you like a Oup of 
GOOD TEA? 


If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sample of the best J im- 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


{ CHINA CLOSETS? $ 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a 
| @ spotless table-cloth? We will re- 
| 4 plenish it FREE. 
|< Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
. and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
| ‘PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
| Sand Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
| @ Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
Goblets, given to Club Agents. 
made by getting 


G orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 
Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 

4 for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Powder and Spices. > 

4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 

4 FREE to all Patrons, For full 
particulars, address 


The Great American Tea Ct, 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289, NEW YORK. 
vryrvrvrrrvrvrryYvrvrrTYVVTry © 


Not Too Late 


If attended to at once, for THE NEW 
YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU has 
daily call for positions of some kind. 
Experienced Normal Graduates for places 
in Kindergarten to High School grades 
are mostly called for, but this Bureau 
will fill many positions of all sorts before 
Jan. 1, 1896, 

Teachers who can furnish excellent 
testimonials and a photograph are re- 
quested to send complete particulars at 
once to the manager of this Bureau. 


H. $. KELLOGG, Manager, 


6: East Ninth Street, 
New York. 


GREATAMERICAN 




















RECAMIER CREAM 


FOR THE COPPLEXION 


Has been in use for nearly a century. 


It was originally made for the most celebrated 


beauty of her time—Madame JULIE RECAMIER—and by its constant use she retained 
her exquisite complexion until her death, at eighty. 


RECAMIER CREAM is the only preparation of its kind which has received 


the indorsements of eminent physicians and chemists. 
the Princess of Wales, Mesdames Adelina Patti, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, James Brown Potter, Langtry, Lillian Russell, and thou- 
sands of fashionable women all over the world. 
RECAMIER CREAM 1s not a cosmetic. 


at night and wash it off in the morning. 


Price $1.50 per jar. Sample bottle sent 
postpaid on receipt of 25 Cents. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, Recamier Mfg Co., 131 W. 31st St., New York, 


Used by Her Royal Highness 


=~ Ean 





You apply it 
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TWO BOOK COURSES. 


IN ARITHMETIC. 


Essentials of Arithmetic. Parts I. 
By G. A. SOUTHWORTH. 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


First Lessons in Language, and 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD. 


These are works of sterling merit. There are many other such upon our list. 


and II. 


Our Catalogue, Price List and terms of int-cduction and Exchange sent cn application, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, 
A MODEL TEXT-BOOK. 


HUTCHISON'S PHYSIOLOGY AND HIYGIENE. 


Revised Edition 1895. 


The rapid increase in the sale of this book has necessitated the making of a new set of electro- 
type plates and advantage has been taken of this opportunity for making any changes that would 
keep the book fully up todate. Among the new features will be noticed a more pleasing style of 
type, new il ustrations, a new chapter on first aid in accidents, topical outlines, experiments, etc. 
The new edition, like the previous one, fully meets the requirements of the laws prescribing instruc- | | 
tion in the nature and effects of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics 


Chicago. | | 





Price for introduction $1.08, for exchange, 60 cents. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CJ, Publishers, 43-47 Rast Tenth Street, New York. 


H. I, SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Bost n. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 












; ected School Songs, 





Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON 
NO-112 BOYLSTON ST. 


NEW YORK 
31 @; 17TH ST. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 WABASH AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 ARCH ST. 
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Brand new, complete catalogue, free. 
__ if you m mention this ad. 
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GRATIS! MAILED FRECOE 
The School 
lusic Review. 


A monthly periodical devoted to the interests of 
Pubiished on the first of 
every month, price, 5 cents; Annual Subsciip- 
tion, including postage, 50 cents. 
Each number cuntains one or more specially se- 
in both notations, and suited 
to the capacities of the chilaren in the different di- 
visions: also exercises and tests in sight singing 

An Extra S.pplement, consisting of a suiiable 

School Song, is trequently presented. This is given 
only with the number with which it is issued and is 
afterwards sold at the price marked upon it, 

A list of the music which has already appeared 
will be sent on application, which may be obtained 
separately, price, 5 cents per number. 


Music in Schools. 





Complete List of School pram Action Songs, 
School Cantatas, and Operettas, mailed 
Sree upon application. 


‘NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 7th Street, New York. 





; : 
Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia.| $75 a Month—evenings, to 


Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and | 
Greet ot onme ht be ,— otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 
a Guenr, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Ju wont, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
be 's ‘Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 
rk’s Practical and Bry Latin Grammar ; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, ard 
wa other Systems. ‘8 for e lJ 
nt’s ere a) Speakers, Frost's } Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
corte anesca’s 


8, 
-- Sample pages seen be Interl neara free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT TEACHERS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


HERBART and the HERBARTIANS 


By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 
268 pages. $1.00. net. (Great Educators Series.) 


Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, Department of Superintendence. The subject of 
this book was also the subject ot chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous 
leader in the discussion. The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Education as 
expressed by Herbart himself and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. 


Sent postpaid at the given price Write for a complete circular of the Series 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 








I2mo, 





THREE NEW MODEL 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlostned by Other Manufacturers, 








Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities in the United Srates. 





Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A.| 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular System 
of Physical Training in Penmanship, at their 
own homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, con- 
trolled—speed and ease in shortest time—less labor, 
better results. Less expense, bigger income—easy to 
learn—easy to teach. Beautiful Parchment Diplo- 
ma granted. Our 4.25 Teacher's and Agent's 
Outfit, which enables you to graduate at home and 
make $75 a month ev enings, sent for $1, and bought 
| back if not satisfactory Consists of 11) Self-instruc- 
i can 80 pp., cloth, 544x8, 75c. (2) Business Penman, 
| mo'ly 1 yr. 12 pp., 9X15, 25c. (3) Pocket Manual, 40 
pp, cloth, com. branches in a nutshell, 25c. (4) Mail 
Course, 4 lessons, written letters, copies, etc., $2. 
(5) Ad. Outfit. $1. 

We want more teachers and agents, hence the $: 
offer. send 2c. stamp and see what yeu get. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Obie, 





NO PREVIOUS rte wane OF 


Is seth 


To wonsh the subject if Williams & Rogers’ NEW 
COMPLETE, NEW INTRODUCTIVE or 
FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING be 
used. These books are practically -self-teaching, 
and are the most popular and widely used works on 
pos subject. They are high in grade and low in 
price. 





Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of 
Commercial Text-Books sent free to teachers. ° 
dress 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
Rochester, N. Y¥. or Chicago, Il. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
13-47 East 10th St., NEW YORE. 




















Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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